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BY WORTH, OF PARIS 


HERE was a time, before dress 
became the obsession it now is, 
when all the customers of the 
house of Worth bowed to the 
decision of its acknowledged head 





and rested entirely satisfied with 
“ Make me a dozen gowns,” a great 


his decision. 
lady would say; and there the matter would end, 
so far as the patron’s trouble went. 

My father detested mere slavish following of 
the moment’s mode, and one night obliged his 
own wife to go to a court ball with an aigrette 
in-her hair, whereas an absolutely flat head-dress 


was “the thing” at the time! Yet all present 
were charmed with the novelty, and forthwith 
voted their own style quite démodé! 

In those days, having ascertained for what 
purpose the toilettes were required—so many for 
the morning, so many for the evening, so many 
for the country or the seaside, and so many for 
town wear—everything was arranged by M. 
Worth; for whether France were imperial or re- 
public, he at least remained Uncrowned King of 
Fashion. His practised eye discerned the color 
and style of robe that would most completely 
enhance a woman’s charm, and with complete 
serenity she might leave the matter to him and 
give her mind to the contemplation of home af- 
fairs, her children, and philanthropies. 

This attitude was the result of a long up- 
hill struggle from the downright dowdiness of 
the late forties, when M. Charles Worth came to 
Paris. It was hard to believe the “City of 
Light ” had been the seat of a brilliant court. 
Each lady had a mantle, or perhaps a couple of 
ugly silk frocks, with possibly a cashmere shawl 
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given to her on her marriage. The most 
costly trimming used in those days was but 
four francs a yard, and most patrons bought 
their own material and took it to some hum- 
ble journeyman dressmaker. For. the art of 
dressmaking and fitting had not yet been 
born. 

3ut the glories of fashion came in with the 
Second Empire and the flood of strangers 
that thronged to the court. My father began 
the vast work of educating public taste, es- 
pecially in jet and fancy trimmings. He re- 
vived the art of lace-making in Paris, got 
color ideas from far Japan. 

When the Empress Eugénie was married 
lace-making was a lost art; and there were 
on her wedding-dress but two lace flounces, 
two yards long, and even those not of the 
same pattern! 

But what a change a few years wrought! 
In 1855 the Empress distributed prizes at 
an international exposition in a cherry-velvet 
gown with a skirt of point d’Alengon worth 
$15,000! Women began to realize that dress- 
ing was a real art; that they themselves were 
apt to go astray in it; and at length the so- 
cially prominent no more thought of design- 
ing their own gowns than they would of at- 
tempting to paint their own portraits. But 
very different is the case to-day! 

Not only must the maker of modes main- 
tain a reputation for “exclusive designs,” 
given to one customer solely for her own 
beautification—the silks woven for us by the 
Lyons looms are copyrighted as though they 
were paintings—but he must keep in his sa- 
lon dozens of model costumes, worn by man- 
nequins, or living models, who pace the floors 
of the reception-rooms first in this and then 
in that costume, in order that the intending 
purchaser may see and choose her toilettes 
for herself—often with -deplorable results. 
Then, too, there must be artists on the prem- 
ises specially engaged to make water-color 
drawings that can be sent as specimens to 
clients, so that they may be able to criticize 
and choose what they consjder will best suit 
their needs. 

Yet the woman who is dressed by a really 
skilful modiste need never fear that her trust 
in him will be misplaced. His ripe experi- 
ence is at her disposal; his knowledge of what 
will look well, not only in the hand but on 
the body, whether in daylight or under the 
glare of electricity. Many European queens 
‘and great ladies—true artists themselves in 


other branches than dress—do place them- 
selves completely in my hands, and their 
robes—if I may say so—are the admiration 
of all beholders. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to digress a 
little here to speak of royal ladies’ taste in 
dress. Queen Alexandra of England is a 
born artist in this respect, inheriting the 
talent from her late mother the Queen of 
Denmark, who taught her children what was 
becoming from their tenderest years in the 
Copenhagen nursery. Queen Alexandra 
could—often does—trim her own hats and 
bonnets, and makes root-and-branch altera- 
tion in even the most recherché Paris milli- 
nery. Never does her Majesty permit the ex- 
travagance of fashion to invade her immense 
wardrobe. 

She does not ask, “ Will panne or stiff bro- 
cade be favored?” or, “ Will fur be admitted 
for evening wear?” or, “ Will tight sleeves 
last through another season?” No. And 
not because her Majesty is a law unto her- 
self. It is merely because she has exquisite 
taste and unerringly chooses modes that be- 
come her known beauty. The Queen gets 
charming ideas from museums and galleries, 
and used to design in the Tapestry Room at 
Marlborough House under the direction of 
the late Lord Leighton. 

The Russian Empress cares little for dress, 
though her coronation robe of cloth of silver 
and pearls was a marvellous thing. And she 
looked like some goddess of the North in a 
novel ball dress I designed for her recently. 
It was a “simple” gown of white velvet with 
a long train and superb veil. This last was 
kept in its place by a jewelled white dove, 
lightly perched on the Tsaritsa’s hair, which 
was arranged over a cushion. 

Carmen Sylva, the white-haired Queen of 
Roumania, affects the charming flowing dra- 
peries of her country, with a long lace veil 
held in position with jewelled pins. The fa- 
vorite color of Queen Elena of Itaiy is a soft 
blue-gray. Wilhelmina ot Holland feels most 
at home in a tailor-made gown, and the Dow- 
ager Queen of Spain has brilliant taste in 
patterned brocades and silks. 

Not all reyal ladies have correct taste. | 
recall one that loved violent blues, brilliant 
purples, and greens that were painful to see. 
I persuaded her Majesty to wear black. And 
in black she came to me one day. “TI have 
followed your advice, M. Worth,” she said, 
with a smile, “but you can’t prevent me 
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SHOWING THE BROCADES AND SIL 
from loving the reds and yellows. The sun- 
light of my own land makes me love brilliant 
colors, and I think color 
climate.” 


is a question of 


There is something in that, too. It takes 
a strong-minded woman to defy fashion and 
abide by advice that makes the best of her- 
self individually. 

I may recite the case of Madame D——, 
the Italian actress of world-wide fame, whom 
I always dress. That great genius pleads for 
pure honesty when the question arises of 
what will suit her and what will not. Racked 
with illness as she so often is, and also by 
the tremendous force of her marvellous in- 
tellect and the emotionalism of the parts she 
plays, inte which her very soul is poured, 
she often presents an appearance of intense 
fragility and weariness. 

To give her gowns that would increase the 
impression of physical frailty would not be 
right, howsoever beautiful they might be in 
themselves. And so when madame’s prefer- 
ence is for a color that I know will not suit 
her, I say without fear of offence, “ But, ma- 
dame, you are nof to wear it; it makes you 
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look old and sad.” And she will thank me 
for my refusal. Few other women admire 
such plain speaking. 

But as to that great woman, I have been 
asked by her for advice as to make-up, and 
in what manner her hair shall be dressed 
from the moment of her début. And I 
self have arranged both matters, with what 
result the world who recognizes the haunting 
fascination of her face and mien will judge. 
Her vogue in dress is usually the fowrreau, 
or princesse, and her main choice is white, 
which is suitable for women of all ages, from 
the cradle to the bier! 

But there are other ladies vastly less amen- 
able. “Tell me, M. Worth,” of 
them, evidently anxious to learn my opinion, 
“ought I to wear purple or green? I like 
this shade of green very, very much!” “ Do 
you wish for my honest opinion, madame,” 
I ask, “or shall I merely agree with you?” 
“Your candid opinion, certainly, if you will, 
monsieur,” is the reply. “Then, madame,” 
T answer, “I think your complexion is too 
pale for green. Purple would suit you far 
better,” 


my- 


says one 
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Does she rest satisfied with purple, think 
you? Is my honest opinion of any practical 
value to her? Not at all. She reverts to fur- 
ther discussion. “ Well, but, M. Worth,” she 
says, “I do so much want green.” “ Then 
have green, madame,” I reply; for I perceive 
that that way only lies happiness for her. 
“But do you like it?’ she persists. I reply 
that I like green in its place, and the matter 
is settled. My task thereafter is to secure 
the green that will least of all quarrel with 
madame’s complexion, and tone down its gen- 
erally evil effect by introducing some other 
color near her skin. Have I explained to you 
clearly why women should trust their dress- 
makers, if they are by a consensus of opin- 
ion deemed worthy of trust? 

I will not insult the intelligence of my 
audience by insisting upon the now exploded 
theory that there are certain colors exclu- 
sively dedicated to the brunette, and others 
the sole possession of the blonde. When crude 
dyes only were obtainable, it was perhaps 
necessary to say to the dark woman, “ For 
you there must exist only yellow and pale 
blue,” and to the blonde, “ You must” look 
upon no other color save green and light red.” 

But now contemplate the nuances of every 
dye; contemplate, too, the changes that are 
rung on the definition “brunette” and 
“blonde.” Besides, if there is one point upon 
which women are usually good judges for 
themselves it is color. In the ease I have 
already mentioned, did not the lady know as 
well as I did that green was not her color 
and that purple was? Of course she did. 

While, however, roughly speaking, white is 
for everybody, mauve for the very fair, blue 
for the brunette, and red for the blonde, I 
would add that age should be circumspect in 
a decision as to color schemes. With white, 
black, gray, and purple at her command, why 
should the woman of sixty insist upon pink, 
which is certain to make her appear years 
and years older than she really is? 

Pink is for youth; yet there are women of 
sixty and upwards who persist in wearing 
it. Green, too, is a trying choice except for 
the fresh complexion with plenty of color. 
In some gradations of shade and in some 
lights it makes a white countenance, which 
purple would frame most beautifully, look 
ghastly in the extreme. 

Instead of dressing ten or twenty years 
younger than their age, women past their 
youth would find it a much wiser plan to 
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dress years older than they really are! For 
what would happen? Why, just this, that 
people would say, “ Why does madame wear 
a dress so much-too old for her?” Surely, 
that is better than the remark, “ Look at that 
old woman pretending to be a girl!” The 
happy medium, however, can be acquired 
with care and taste. 

A beautiful gown should be as great an 
artistic joy to its wearer and to those who 
see it on her as a beautiful room. As for the 
latter, what constitutes its beauty? Is it a 
plethora of cheap bric-d-brac, gimerack fur- 
niture, walls spotted with oleographs hung 
upon a background of gaudy paper, and a 
common carpet ¢ 

Or, as I have seen it in some of the most 
lavishly appointed houses, is it a heterogene- 
ous conglomeration of this and that—abun- 
dant curios; furniture that must have been 
meant to be fallen over, so greatly does it 
obstruct the wayfarer’s course .across the 
room; a jumble of pictures, each one costly, 
but of different schools quite out of keeping 
with one another; and, to crown all, a thou- 
sand knicknacks at once bewildering to the 
eyes and racking to the brain? 

There is no taste here. A room should be 
restful and dignified. There should be, on 
the suitably hung walls, some good tapestry 
and perhaps only one picture, which of its 
type should be a perfect masterpiece. A 
beautiful example of marble statuary, a few 
exquisitely modelled pieces of furniture, and 
a valuable carpet make up the whole of a 
perfect apartment as I understand it. 

It is just the same with jewelry. When 
my daughter was about to be married I 
took from the bank a sum of money that her 
grandfather, the founder of our house, had 
left by will to be expended upon a _ wed- 
ding-present for her. The amount was suffi- 
cient to purchase a necklace of diamonds. 

But I did not wish such a possession for 
my daughter. 

Instead of presenting to her in her grand- 
father’s name an ornament composed of 
stones of which not one would be really un- 
common, I bought just a single stone—a 
solitary blue diamond, flawless, superbly cut; 
in point of fact, perfection. Few people may 
notice that diamond when my daughter wears 
it, but she owns a gem that is immaculate, 
and that is enough for me and for her. 

Since girls have carved for themselves so 
many honorable niches in the world of labor, 
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it is to them I will address 
next few words of ad- 
vice. How is it that those 
who work for their living 
will go to the desk or the 
counter in lace blouses that 
are suitable only for the in- 
timacy. of home? And in 
short-sleeved, semi-transpar- 
ent affairs, the very antithe- 
sis of what the occasion re- 


my 


quires / 

In their hats feathers will 
flaunt this way and that; 
and they will put them on 
as if they were mad crea- 
week with the 
brim resting on the nose, 
the next with the whole cha- 
peau sliding off the back of 
the head! 

And, alas! To the 
grotesque way in which the 
misguided creature will dress 
her hair, piled on high after 
the manner of a Japanese 
woman’s, puffed here and 
curled there, so that not only 
is the face robbed of every 
characteristic expression it 
making it look 
imbecile, but the shape of 
the head is completely oblit- 
erated. And as for the out- 
line of the forehead, of many 
the chief 
beauty, it is covered alto- 
gether by this unsightly mass of hair. 

Such have not learned discrimi- 
nation; and until they realize that it is 
bad taste to garb themselves for the office 
as they would for the reception-room, they 
are a long way from meriting praise as 
well-dressed women. A batiste shirt neatly 
made with a pleated front, a little turned- 
over collar and silk cravat prettily knotted 
or tied, and a skirt of ankle length quite 
simply made, of a material suited to the exi- 
gencies of the weather, would surely look far 
attractive than so much unnecessary 


tures—one 


see 


possesses, 


THE 
physiognomies 


girls 


more 


“ finery.” 

No sane and thoughtful man would wish 
to deprive any girl of the opportunity of 
exhibiting her very natural and proper par- 
tiality for dainty attire; but there should be 
Nor will it be a success if 


logic in dress. 
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COURT 


(The magnificent gown and brocade train made by Worth.) 


ABERDEEN IN DRESS. 


what is charming in one place is worn where 
it becomes positively oufré and vulgar. 

If only girls would buy themselves by de- 
grees pieces of real lace instead of the yards 
and yards of poor imitations with which they 
plaster their frocks, I can promise them that 
every inch of real lace will achieve for them 
the admiration of some discriminating man. 
For can it be supposed that men really admire 
the tawdry and with which so 
many women deck themselves, rather as if 
they were wild savages pleased with the glit- 
ter of worthless beads, than educated indi- 
viduals of refinement who know good from 
bad, and false from true? 

In Paris the woman of refinement, 
such as I dress, will not wear at the theatre 
any cloak or toilette that draws attention to 
her; but mark herself that he who 


odds ends 


true 


will so 
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runs may read a “charming woman” by her 
quiet attire and its exquisite simplicity of 
design. It is true that the materials are 
fine—better cannot be bought for gold, and 
the gown fits “da merveille,” as we say. But 
all the effect is entirely unostentatious. 

And why should it be otherwise? These 
good women do not dress to attract indis- 
criminate attention—far from it. They would 
not consent to go to a ball half-clothed, with 
sleeves cut low beneath the arms and the cor- 
sage only an apology for what it should be. 
Their desire is not to look like what they 
are not, but rather like what they are. Is 
it not too frequently the case that the oppo- 
site inclination would seem to prevail, even 
with the best of intentions? 

I mentioned elbow sleeves just now, and 
may as well take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my views upon the subject, and at 
the same time correcting a misrepresentation 
ascribed to me in the press. It is well known 
I am never “ interviewed ” by newspapers; but 
one day a lady, who turned out to be a jour- 
nalist, came to me and asked whether I ap- 
proved of elbow sleeves. I told her, “ Yes, 
in their proper place,”—which was not, I 
considered, with a morning dress. With her 
arms bare to her elbows at breakfast time, -I 
said, I thought a lady would look like her 
own cook or housemaid, who must push up 
her sleeves to make her pastry or do her serub- 
bing. Yet that journalist went away and de- 
clared in her newspaper that “ M. Worth dis- 
approved of short sleeves!” 

By no means do I disapprove of them with 
the evening gown when met by a long glove; 
nor yet with the afternoon toilette of cere- 
mony, likewise in company with the glove. 
But indoors during the day it is not desir- 
able, that curtailed sleeve, which displays 
just that portion of the arm that is only in 
such rare cases really pretty; for it is either 
as flat as a board, covered with down, or 
quite an ugly red color. And in no instance 
do I like the elbow sleeve as the accompani- 
ment of a cloth dress; it is far too hard in 
effect. If short sleeves must be worn, they 
should be made of lace and soft fabrics, not 
of cloth. But this season there is a revul- 
sion in favor of very long sleeves that 
reach down even to the knuckles of the 
hands. 

And all the time the craze for short sleeves 
was rampant, the best-dressed women refused 
them for daytime wear. Crazes are not for 
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them. To rush headlong into the mélée with 
everybody, each one demonstrating a new 
fad, be it suitable or unsuitable, is by no 
means the sign of the well-dressed woman. 
Such a one knows too much about herself, 
about the vulgar evanescence of the dernier 
ert that sings another tune to-morrow. They 
know that a woman of commanding rank and 
great beauty who dresses with supreme indi- 
viduality can impose, with no effort of her 
own, her peculiar style of dress on the world 
at large. Such a one, should she have a long 
neck, will weur a high collor, and, lo!—every- 
body follows suit with tragi-comic results, 
hateful because so easily avoided with a little 
intelligence. 

Or a queen grows tired of narrow skirts, 
and suddenly appears in one that is round 
and full. And next day the* modes are 
changed en masse! “Fashion,” so ealled, 
has some droll secrets. The great Rachel, for 
instance, once bought, out of sheer good na- 
ture, from an embarrassed friend a big piece 
of yellow silk. And so striking did the fa- 
mous actress appear in the resulting gown, 
that almost every woman in her audience 
ordered a similar costume; so that the whole- 
sale houses fortunate enough to have plenty 
of yellow in stock made a fortune! 

My grandfather once created one of the 
most “popular” fashions womankind ever 
had—that of the overskirt, or tablier—he- 
cause he saw how elegant was the figure of a 
washerwoman who had tucked up her humble 
frock over her petticoat. 

From a washerwoman’s gown to a scrap of 
age-old tapestry in an ancient church, a bit 
of Louis Quinze brocade in a eurio-shop, a 
Murillo Madonna in the Prado, the color 
scheme relieving a martyred saint, a touch 
of Gainsborough coquetterie—here are start- 
ling transitions by which one may gain some 
idea of the alertness of the true artist in 
dress, the Creator of the Modes. 

But remember, each new “touch,” each 
nuance of novelty, will not adorn all women. 
Why, so much the reverse is the case that the 
most costly and exquisite dresses I make are 
creations designed just for one woman and 
for her alone. For many of my American 
customers, too, I am obliged to invent gowns 
that have no replicas; for a woman of com- 
manding social rank searcely likes to meet 
in her own set another wearing a gown at all 
like her own. I recommend each woman, 
therefore, to study her own requirements 



























carefully, or to trust her modiste with the 
task if he understands his work. 

Americans are excellent customers inas- 
much as they are constant to one dressmaker, 
when he has succeeded in satisfying them. 
They do not, like the French, rush from one 
modiste to another, but return again and 
again for their toilettes to the same source. 

The Russians, too, are magnificent in their 
love for rich materials, and their apprecia- 
tion of the conceptions of the modiste who is 
also a real artist in adapting the wearer to 
her robes, and vice versa. Since the war with 
Japan, however, prodigal expenditure has not 
been so possible as before in the country of 
the Tsar; but under normal circumstances the 
Russian is a woman who realizes the import- 
ance of dress as an art, and never hesitates 
to spend upon her attire a sum adequate to 
secure the best and most superb results. 

The Russian court, perhaps, surpasses all 
others in splendor, for the nobles possess the 
hoarded wealth of generations. The imperial 


‘grand duchesses and all the rest of the great 


ladies have their gowns made in Paris, though 
often from fabrics woven by the wonderful 
Moscow silk firm of Shapojnikoff. In Paris, 
by the way, you will often see a dozen foreign 
royalties at once, which I suppose proves the 
proud boast of the storekeepers, “J1 n’y a 
que Paris!” Modes and robes are worth at 
least $50,000,000 a year to Paris alone. In- 
dividuality is with the Russian nation a very 
marked characteristic; but it is not the type 
of individuality that prefers mere spectacle 
rather than refinement; far otherwise. I 
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should like all women to draw the lines be- 
tween individuality and ostentation very 
palpably. A _ realization of it would save 
many grave blunders in dress. 

It. would also save the extraordinary sights 
seen at the summer resorts, where one wom- 
an vies with another to produce a “ sensation,” 
caring little how she does it. Diamond neck- 
laces and ropes of pearls in the morning. 
Low-cut dresses on the sands before lunch. 
Bare ankles and sandals on the parade. The 
coiffure arranged in mammoth puffs and Gar- 
gantuan curls, uncovered by any hat en au- 
tomobile. To apply the words of a great 
statesman, these things are worse than crimes; 
they are blunders! 

Of all nations in the world, the French 
fall least into errors of this kind, because of 
their natural reasonableness and their general 
realization of good taste, which seems to be 
born in them. The veriest work-girl in Paris, 
as every travelled person knows, is a lesson 
to the wealthy wife of any millionaire in 
the world. Behold one of our midinettes 
neatly shod, with a peep of snowy jupon be- 
neath her black gown, tripping through the 
streets. Bareheaded it may be, but coiffée 
with a chic it is delightful to behold; her 
hair as well burnished and charmingly on- 
dulé as if she were a duchess. Here is an 
object-lesson in good taste, even if money is 
lacking. It is difficult to teach, but not to ac- 
quire by those who will take the trouble to 
conquer the elementary principles of logic, 
that legitimate governor of the world of 
dress, as in other spheres. 


(Continued next month.) 
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NE may say without offence that Ena 
of Battenberg was in the “ back row” 
of eligible princesses when Alphonso 

of Spain came and made her twenty-five 
times a Queen, and mistress of the most 
stately and sumptuous of courts. And now 
her baby has come to solidify her position 
with a people whose very language she hardly 
knows as yet. 

Quite a political as- 
set, that  world-re- 
nowned baby; such 
big things are expect- 
ed of the tiny crea- 
ture. The mere ex- 
istence of a Prince of 
Asturias is to soothe 
the turbulent Catalans 
of Barcelona and rec- 
oncile Legitimists, 
Carlists, Republicans, 
Socialists, and Pro- 
gressives to the new 
régime ! 

Surely a curious 
destiny for a shy lit- 
tle English girl, who 
would probably far 
rather be playing a 
quiet game of golf or 
tennis in the garden 
than be robed in trail- 
ing rose-colored velvet 





little prince on a golden salver; the guard- 
ing of the royal apartments by quaintly 
clad monteros from the old walled city of 
Espinosa—these and a hundred other trying 
traditions and outward forms of medieval 
splendor must surely be distasteful to so es- 
sentially modern a girl as the new Queen 
Victoria and her sensible English training. 

And yet, with great 
good sense she has ar- 
ranged her life so as 
to run counter to as 
few prejudices as may 
be, while at the same 
time insisting on an 
ample measure of lib- 
erty for her husband, 
her child, and herself. 
She works hard daily 
at her Spanish; she 
is willing to puzzle 
out the different 
badges of the ranks of 
gentileshombres and 
grandees of court, 
with the complicated 
insignia of such state- 
ly orders as those of 
Santiago and OCala- 
trava. 

She has made up 
her mind to court re- 
ceptions of heavy 





and crowned with a 
priceless diadem, re- 
ceiving ambassadors 
and grandees in the enormous pile that 
Philip V. built to rival the splendor of Ver- 
sailles! 

But all the world saw the overwhelming 
state observed at the Spanish court as ex- 
emplified in uhe matter of the Queen’s baby. 
The marvellous layettes of lace and fine linen 
from the Pope and half a dozen nations; 
the wearisome procession of statesmen and 
princes to and from the Queen’s room; the 
thunder of guns; the presentation of the 


magnificence in the 


QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN, vast Throne Room, 


with its great silver 
lions; to grand banquets and formal stilted 
audiences of nuncios and prelates—to all 
things, in short, becoming the Queen of 
eighteen millions of the proudest of peoples 
—the people that discovered America, and 
turned on Napoleon to begin the colossal 
work that Wellington consummated at Wa- 
terloo. 
But the “most heroic city of Madrid’ 
must not expect too much of their girl Queen. 
And so friction has already begun. Victo- 
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ria’s English physician, Dr. Glendinning, and 
his nurses, looked upon askance. 
And then the royal nurseries were to be fitted 
out in English style, by English workmen. 
Why, it was worse than Van Buren’s intro- 
duction of gold spoons into the White House, 
or Mr. Roosevelt’s sale of President Pierce’s 
old, mahogany. 

Then, too, the ancient cradle of the Bour- 
bons was condemned as unhygienic. Dr. 
Glendinning objected to the trimmings and 
hangings as likely to deprive the much-her- 
alded baby of good, honest fresh air. And 
the pasiegas, or nurses, of Santander, Gali- 
cia, and Asturias were ignored—though one 
of them was thought good enough for the 
“Rey niio”—Alphenso XIII. himself, a 
king from his first ery, and that twenty-five 
times over. 

All these things naturally enough caused 
comment and a little scandal. But the sur- 
prising tact and of the young 
Queen, combined with a goodly share of the 
firniness of her august grandmother Queen 
Victoria, is fast smoothing out all the minor 
worries inevitable in such circumstances. 

Indeed when the “heroic citizens” beheld 
their young Queen, so recently a Puritanical 
British princess, going to a bull-fight in helio- 
trope velvet with a black mantilla, they recog- 
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nized how earnestly she was striving to win 
their regard, and acclaimed her with a posi- 
tive fury of applause. 

I repeat, it is a difficult position for a 
young girl—mistress of a proud and faded 
nation with a magnificent past. Her sense 
of humor was delighted with the ancient title 
of “Queen of Mexico, the Floridas and 
Peru.” She is wise enough to recognize the 
serious mission before her husband, herself, 
and her son in consolidating a country torn 
with dissension. How could she ever forget 
her blood-stained wedding-dress and the hor- 
rible bomb in the Calle Mayor? To-day she 
is fairly settled down to hold the balance 
evenly and tactfully between her duties as 
Queen of an ancient and aristocratic Empire 
and as wife and mother. 

Her home is a suite of apartments in the 
east front of Philip’s mighty pile, facing 
the immense Plaza de Oriente, decked with 
gardens and statues of past monarchs since 
Ferdinand and Isabella—a great, glistening 
white structure that towers majestically above 
the garden slopes of the Campo del Moro and 
the valley of the Manzanares River. The 
Queen’s sitting-room commands a lovely view 
over the royal property of the Casa de Cam- 
po, where for generations Spain’s royal fam- 
ily has loved to walk and drive and shoot. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S FAVORITE WALK IN THE PALACE GARDENS, 


The Queen dislikes but one of her oppres- 
sively grand homes, and that is Philip I1.’s 
gloomy palace, convent, and cathedral in one 
—the enormous Escorial in the Guadarrama 
Mountains, where the last act in the stately 
drama of Spanish court etiquette is played 
after the King is dead. 

Naturally it is impossible to escape a cer- 
tain measure of state, especially when in resi- 
dence in Madrid. The palace there has, I 
think, the most magnificent marble staircase 
in the world; and the ceilings above it are 
painted with the masterpieces of Velasquez. 
On state nights the gallery is draped with 
priceless tapestries from Flanders, depicting 
scenes from the Apocalypse and the famous 
expedition of Charles V. to Tunis. 

Queen Victoria has made great friends 
with the Queen-Mother and the Infanta Ma- 
ria Teresa. The latter is the King’s charm- 
ing sister, and has become the inseparable 
companion of the young English Queen. 
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Victoria had heard much of 
her affectionate care of Al- 
phonso as a child, and was 
disposed to love her even be- 
fore they had ever met. The 
Infanta’s big, burly husband, 
Prince Ferdinand of Ba 
varia, has long been a fa- 
miliar figure at the palace, 
and is now in much request 
for motoring and shooting 
expeditions. 

Every Sunday morning 
the whole household attends 
service in the exquisite lit- 
tle chapel of the palace. 
Shortly before ten, the 
King’s mother, Queen Ma- 
ria Christina, passes in 
state to the royal chapel, at- 
tended by her chamberlain 
and perhaps the Captain- 
General of Madrid or the 
officer commanding the hal- 
berdiers, who always form 
the guard of honor of the 
royal family. These line 
the gallery, and their band 
plays a stirring march out 
in the sunny courtyard as 
the royal procession begins 
its progress, headed by the 
gentileshombres in four 
classes. 

The first carry on their backs a golden key 
hanging from a scarlet silk ribbon. Next 
come those carrying golden keys without the 
ribbon; thirdly, the “silver keys”; and 
fourthly, those gentlemen who carry keys 
minus that part which actually turns the lock. 
After them follow chamberlains in knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, and gold-embroid- 
ered coats. And then the grandees of 
Spain, each wearing the dress of some high 
military order, or showing his insignia as 
maestrante of such ancient cities as Seville, 
Ronda, and Granada. 

The resplendent uniforms and plumed hel- 
mets form a very picturesque background for 
the ladies of the court with their superb 
low-necked robes and filmy mantillas of silk- 
en lace bedecked with real flowers. At the 
angles of the corridor each member of the 
suite turns and makes a low reverence to 
the sovereigns. Lastly come King and 
Queen, followed by the infantas, grand echam- 























berlains, high military chiefs, aides-de-camp, 
and general commanding the halberdiers. 
Once in the chapel, Alphonso and Victoria 
seat themselves upon the throne, while the 
princes and princesses take gilded armchairs 


just below. An exquisite orchestra plays one 
of the great masses of Beethoven or Mozart; 
and when the service is over the procession 
is reformed, and returns to the royal apart- 
ments. 

It is on Easter Sunday that this curious 
pageant is most brilliant. On Good Friday, 
by the way, the Archbishop of Toledo pre- 
sents to the King and Queen a silver salver 
bearing the names and crimes of certain men 
condemned to death. And Alphonso stretches 
his right hand over the dish, saying, “I par- 
don them, that God may 
also pardon me.” 

Among the new friends of 
the young Queen is the In- 
fanta Isabel, a sister of the 
late King Alphonso XII. 
Quite a gay princess is this, 
with a magnificent palace of 
her own in Madrid, where 
she has installed a private 
theatre for fétes that are the 
talk of all Spain. She is 
also a great patroness of art 
and literature, so the Queen 
has much in common with 
her. Victoria, by the way, 
has just written a little one- 
act play in French to be act- 
ed by a group of noble ama- 
teurs. When Queen Victoria 
was quite a child she was a 
clever and competent little 
and she and her 
brothers, Princes Alexander 
and Maurice of Battenberg, 
actually played in a musical 
comedietta written by little 
Ena, entitled “Our Toys.” 
The scene was Whipping- 
‘ham, in the Isle of Wight, 
and the audience the parish- 
ioners of Queen Victoria’s 
estate. The Spanish Queen 
inherits her literary gift 
from her mother. It will be 
remembered that Princess 
Beatrice of Battenberg has 
written several books, besides 
translations from German. 


actress, 
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The Infanta Isabel is often consulted by 
the young Queen on literary and artistic mat- 
ters, especially on Sunday afternoons, when 
the princess with her favorite lady-in-wait- 
ing, the Duquesa de Lajera, joins the royal 
family for an outing in the Casa de Campo. 
This reminds me that the new Spanish Queen 
has inaugurated certain revolutionary cus- 
toms, among them that of paying personal 
visits to her new Spanish girl-friends in 
Madrid. 

Thus we hear of her Majesty visiting her 
lady-in-waiting at her own home; and recent- 
ly Queen Victoria called upon the Duchess 
of Villahermosa to be present at the christen- 
ing of her child. Both the King and Queen, 


too, now call upon the Duke and Duchess of 
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and her English breakfast 
of ham, roast beef, and 
poached eggs, alone with the 
King, is one of the pleasant- 
est functions of the day. 
After his cigarette, with 
which Alphonso concludes 
even this early meal, he 
must needs repair to his 
state duties; and in the or- 
dinary way they do not meet 
again until lunch-time. 
Victoria found the com- 
pany at her husband’s din- 
ner-table somewhat mixed at 
first. The exuberant young 
King would sit anywhere 
and invite almost any one. 
But his bride soon changed 








KING ALPHONSO SHOWING HIS HORSE’S PACES TO 


Arion in both town and country. The duch- 
ess, who is much admired for her beautiful 
golden hair, is one of Queen Victoria’s prin- 
cipal ladies-in-waiting, and a woman of im- 
mense wealth. Another favored friend is the 
beautiful Marquesa de Mina, the wife of 
King Alphonso’s greatest friend, who accom- 
panied him in his visits to Biarritz when he 
was courting Princess Ena. 

It is quite clear that Queen Victoria does 
not intend to bury herself in her oppressively 
stately palaces. She quite shares her hus- 
band’s love for motoring, but not his reck- 
lessness. Notoriously, Alphonso was fond of 
a fifty-mile-an-hour gait. And though the 
facts were never made public, his Majesty 
unquestionably had many a narrow escape. 
For some time his Queen persuaded him to 
give up the fastest motors and drive a pair 
of softly stepping mules instead through the 
lovely Buen Retiro park. 

As a result of the King and Queen’s pas- 
sion for motoring the industry has been es- 
tablished on a very thriving basis in the cap- 
ital. Only a month or two ago the royal 
couple, accompanied by the Queen- Mother, 
the Princess Henry of Battenberg, and the 
Infantas Isabel and Eulalia, opened the. first 
automobile exhibition of the Real Automo- 
bile Club de Espajia, in the Palace of Indus- 
tries and Fine Art. 

Quite tactfully and skilfully the young 
Queen is playing her part. Like her famous 
royal grandmother, she is a very early riser, 


the etiquette and abolished 
indiscrimmate gatherings— 
not forgetting, however, that 


THE QUEEN. 


certain high functionaries and prelates have 
the right of access to the royal table. 

3y rising very early the Queen manages 
to eram at least a day and a half’s pro- 
gramme into the twelve hours. As early 
as 6.30 in the morning the royal couple may 
be seen skimming across the country in their 
motor, possibly stopping at the station of 
La Losa to see the Queen-Mother off to San 
Sebastian. 

Every day “Donia Victoria” religiously 
reads her English and Spanish newspapers; 
and punctually at eleven comes her lady pro- 
fessor for a long lesson in the tongue of the 
country. Of course the day’s correspond- 
ence is a heavy item, and, this over, the 
young Queen takes a‘drive in the Casa de 
Campo with the Duquesa de San Carlos, 
possibly to arrange a suitable site for a pic- 
nic the same afternoon. A favorite spot is 
under one of the giant forest trees, in full 
sight of the snow-capped Sierras. In this 
far-stretching crown property the royal par- 
ty are in perfect privacy, as the public 
are not admitted to the Casa de Campo with- 
out a special permit from the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

+ Any summer day Queen Victoria, with her 
nurses and the baby, may be seen walking 
in these woods, with the King’s little mother- 
less nephew and niece. The pretty little boy 
and his baby sister have learned to love their 
young English aunt. A morning visit to the 
Queen-Mother is never omitted, and together 














these royal ladies plan an immense pro- 
gramme of philanthropic work. Young Vic- 
toria’s crochet-work, by the way, is the ad- 
miration of many Spanish ladies; and as 
the objects so deftly wrought are mainly use- 
ful gifts for the poor, it is thought that 
Spanish women of the upper classes will soon 
learn that work of this kind is much more 
desirable and practical than the making of 
dolls’ clothes, which, strange to say, still 
plays an important part in their lives. 

But, after all, it is the five-o’clock tea that 
has become the most charming of all the 
palace functions, and quite a family reunion 
after the day. Perhaps the 
King has been shooting in 
the Casa de Campo with his 
brother-in-law, the Infante 
Ferdinand of Bavaria; but 
he always returns in time 


for this gathering in the 
drawing-room. His aunt, 
the Infanta Isabel, the 
Queen-Mother, the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, and other 
friends and relatives are 


present; and after tea Queen 
Victoria, who, like her moth- 
er, is a really brilliant pian- 
ist, plays over her royal hus- 
band’s old favorites. It will 
be remembered that Prin- 
Henry of Battenberg 


cess 
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cent white thoroughbred from Andalusia. 
I have purposely kept to the last mention 
of the little Prinee of Asturias, the crown 
and delight of his young mother’s life. I 
was privileged to see the whole of the new 
royal nurseries at the palace, for which her 
Majesty personally selected all the curtains 
and carpets, besides suggesting the treatment 
for the various rooms. They comprise day 
and night nurseries, dining-room, bathroom, 
maids’ bedrooms and workroom. The suite 


is just above the Queen’s own apartments, 
The day 
vaulted ceiling and 


on the sunniest side of the palace. 
nursery, with its low 








was Queen Victoria’s favor- 
ite daughter, and with much 
devotion resolved to become 
a really great pianist in order to give pleas- 
ure to the aged Queen. 

The dinner in the Madrid palace js an ex- 
tremely simple function in the ordinary way. 
Gradually English and French dishes are re- 
placing the richer Spanish items on the 
menu. Young Alphonso, by the way, prides 
himself on being able to make an omelette 
that ought really to figure at every meal! 
Here is his Majesty’s recipe: Fry in butter 
little pieces of chicken and tender meat till 
they are well browned. Then remove from 
the fire, and, after turning the beaten-up eggs 
into the pan, place the chicken and meat 
upon them as the omelette is turning. 

One of the joys of the royal couple is their 
stable. The King and Queen maintain near- 
ly forty superb horses, including a favorite 
hunter Queen Victoria brought with her from 
England. The King’s pet horse is a magnifi- 
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TIDBITS TO HER ENGLISH HUNTER. 
white enamel, is relieved with softest shades 
of green. Round the walls are specially de- 
signed toy-cabinets, with carved panels il- 
lustrating nursery rhymes. They are all of 
white enamelled mahogany with bright silver 
fittings; and above them a quaint nursery 
frieze runs round the room. 

The chairs about the big central table have 
loose covers of chintz in a pattern of pink 
roses on a white ground. All the Wilton 
carpets are of soft rose-pink, and the writing- 
tables of snow-white enamel. This feature 
is carried out in the maids’ bedrooms and 
workroom, and also in the night nursery— 
a very lovely and cozy little place with quaint 
nursery panels, hanging wardrobes, and wash- 
stands of dove-colored marble. These rooms 
are the same as were used in his childhood 
days by the King, and the tiny prince’s cot 
is also that used by his father when a baby. 
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Each chapter of this novel was written by one of the twelve au- 


thors whose names appear above. 


The intelligent reader will experience 


no difficulty in determining which author wrote each chapter—perhaps ! 


Chapter Chree—The Grandmother 


HE position of an older wom- 
an in her daughter’s house is 
often difficult. It makes no 
difference to me that Ada is 
a mother herself; she might 
be even a great-grandmother, 
and yet in my eyes she would still be Ada, 
my little girl. I feel the need of guiding her 
and protecting her just as much this min- 
ute as when she was a baby in the nursery; 
only now the task is much more difficult. 
That is why I say that the position of wom- 
en placed as I am is often hard, harder than 
if I lived somewhere else, because although 
I am with Ada I can no longer protect her 
from anything—not even from myself, my 
illnesses and weaknesses. It sometimes seems 
to me, so eagerly do I follow the lights and 
shadows of my daughter’s life, as if I were 
living a second existence together with my 
own. Only as I grow older I am less fitted 
physically to bear things, even though I take 
them philosophically. 

When Ada and the rest of my children 
were little, I could guard against the menaces 
to their happiness; I could keep them out 
of danger; if their little friends didn’t be- 
have, I sent them home. When it was needed, 
I didn’t hesitate to administer a good whole- 
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some spanking to my children. There isn’t 
one of these various things but needs doing 
now in Ada’s house. I can’t, however, very 
well spank Cyrus, nor can I send Elizabeth 
home. All I can do is to sit still and hold 
my tongue, though I don’t know, I’m sure, 
what the end of it all is to be. 

Life brings new lessons at every turn in 
the road, and one of the hardest of all is 
the one we older people have to learn—to 
sit still while our children hurt themselves, 
or, what is worse, to sit still while other peo- 
ple hurt our children. It is especially hard 
for me to bear, when life is made difficult 
for my Ada, for if ever any one deserved 
happiness my daughter does. I try to do 
justice to every one, and I hope I am not un- 
fair when I say that the best of men, and 
Cyrus is one of them, are sometimes blind 
and obstinate. Of all my children, Ada gave 
me the least trouble, and was always the 
most loving and tender and considerate. In- 
deed, if Ada has a fault, it is being too con- 
siderate. I could, if she only would let me, 
help her a great deal more around the house; 
although Ada is a very good housekeeper, I 
am constantly seeing little things that need 
doing. I do my best to prevent the awful 
waste of soap that goes on, and there are a 
great many little ways Ada eould let me 
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save for her if she would. When I suggest 
this to her she laughs and says, “ Wait till 
we need to save as badly as_ that, 
mother,” which doesn’t seem to me good rea- 
soning at all. “ Waste not, want not,” say I, 
and when it comes to throwing out perfectly 
good glass jars, as the girls would do if I 
didn’t see to it they saved them, why, I put 
my foot down. If Ada doesn’t want them her- 
self to put things up in, why, some poor wom- 
an will. I don’t believe in throwing things 
away that may come in handy sometime. 
When I kept house nobody ever went lacking 
strings or a box of whatever size, to send 
things away in, or paper in which to do it 
up, and I can remember in mother’s day 
there was never a time she hadn’t pieces put 
by for a handsome quilt. Machinery has 
put a stop to many of our old occupations, 
and the result is a generation of nervous 
women who haven’t a single thing in life to 
occupy themselves with but their own feel- 
ings, while girls like Peggy, who are active 
and useful, have nothing to do but to go to 
school and keep on going to school. If one 
wanted to dig into the remote cause of things 
one might find the root of our present trouble 
in these changed conditions, for Oyrus’s 
sister, Elizabeth, is one of these unoceupied 
women. Formerly in a family like ours 
there would have been so much to do that, 
whether she liked it or not, and whether she 
had married or not, Elizabeth would have 
had to be a useful woman—and now the 
less said the better. 

It is hard, I say, to see the causes for un- 
happiness set in action and yet do nothing, 
or if one speaks to speak to deaf ears. Oh, 
it is very hard to do this, and this has been 
the portion of older women always. Our 
children sometimes won’t even let us dry 
their tears for them, but cry by themselves, 
as I know Ada has been doing lately—though 
in the end she came to me, or rather I went 
to her, for, after all, I am living in the same 
world with the rest of them. I have not 
passed over to the other side yet, and while 
I stay I am not going to be treated as if I 
were a disembodied spirit. I have eyes of 
my own, and ears too, and I can see as well 
as the next man when things go wrong. 

I have always known that no good would 
come of sending Peggy to a coeducational 
college. I urged Ada to set her foot down, 
for Ada didn’t wish to send Peggy there, 
naturally enough, but she wouldn’t. 
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“Well,” said I, “I’m not afraid to_ speak 
my mind to your husband.” Now I very 
seldom open my mouth to Cyrus, or to any 
one else in this house, for it is more than 
ever the fashion for people to disregard the 
advice of others, and the older I get the more 
I find it wise to save my breath to cool my 
porridge—there come times, however, when 
I feel it my duty to speak. 

“ Mark my words, Cyrus,” I said. “ You’ll 
be sorry you sent Peggy off to a boys’ school. 
Girls at her age are impressionable, and if 
they aren’t under their mothers’ roofs, where 
they can be protected and sheltered, why, then 
send them to a seminary where they will see 
as few young men as possible.” 

Cyrus only laughed and said, 

“Well, mother, you can say ‘I told you 
so’ if anything bad comes of it.” 

“Tt’s all very well to laugh, Cyrus,” I an- 
swered, “but J don’t believe in putting dif- 
ficulties into life that aren’t there already, 
and that’s what sending young men and 
young women off to the same college seems 
to me!” 

When Peggy came home engaged, after her 
last year, everybody was surprised. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what Cyrus ex- 
pected,” I said to Ada. “ You can’t go out 
in the rain without getting wet. Let us pray 
that this young man will turn out to be 
all right, though we know so little about 
him.” For all we knew was what Peggy told 
us, and you know the kind of things young 
girls have to tell one about their sweethearts. 
Peggy didn’t even know what his people 
were! I couldn’t bear the thought of that 
dear child setting out on the long journey 
of marriage in such a fashion. And I looked 
forward with fear to what Ada might have 
to go through if it didn’t turn out all right. 
For one’s daughter’s SOTTOWS are one’s own; 
what she suffers one must suffer too. It is 
hard for a mother to see a care-free, happy 
young girl turn into .a woman before her 
eyes. Even if a woman is very happy, mar- 
riage brings many responsibilities, and a 
woman who has known the terror of watch- 
ing beside a sick child can never be quite 
the same, I think. We ourselves grew and 
deepened under such trials, and we wouldn’t 
wish our daughters to be less thar ourselves, 
but, oh, how glad I should be to have Peggy 
spared some things! How happy I should be 
to know that she was to have for her lot only 
the trials we all must have! I do not want 
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AT LAST I WENT TO MY ROOM 
to see my Ada having to bear the unhappi- 
ness of seeing Peggy unhappy. Even if 
Peggy puts up a brave face Ada will know— 
she will know just as I have known things 
in my own children’s lives; and I shall know 
too. This young man has it in his hands to 
trouble my old age. 

No mother and daughter can live together 
as Ada and I have without what affects one 
of us affecting the other. When her babies 
were born I was with her; I helped her bring 
them up; as I have grown older, though she 
comes to me less and less, wishing to spare 
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me, I seem to need less 
telling; for 1 know myself 
when anything ails her. 
It amazed me to see how 
Ada took Peggy’s engage- 
ment, and when young 
Henry Goward 
visit, I made up my mind 
that he should not go away 
again without our finding 
out a little, at any rate, 
of what his surroundings 
had been, and what his 
own principles were. As 
we grow older we see more 
and more that character is 
the main thing in life, and 
I would rather 
child of mine 
young man of sound prin- 


came to 


have a 
marry a 


ciples whom she respected 
than one of undisciplined 


character and lax ideas 
whom she loved. When I 
said things like this to 


Ada she replied: 

“T’m afraid you’re prej- 
udiced against that 
boy because he and Peggy 
happened to meet at col- 


” 
lege. 


poor 


I answered, “I am not 
prejudiced at all, Ada, but 
I feel that all of us, you 
especially, should keep our 
eyes and ears open. Wait! 
is all I say.’ 

I know my faults, 
for I have always believed 
that one 
for character-building, and 
I know that being preju- 
diced is not one of them. 
I realize too keenly that as women advance 
in years they are very apt to get set in their 
ways unless they take care, and I am natu- 
rally too fair-minded to judge a man before 
I have him. Maria and Alice 
prejudiced, if you like. Maria, indeed, had 
so much to to Ada that I interfered, 
though it is contrary to my custom. 

“T should think, Maria,” I said, “that 
however old you are, you would realize that 
your father and mother are even better able 
to judge than you as to their children’s af- 
fairs.” J cannot imagine where Maria gets 


own 
is never too old 


THERE. 


seen were 


say 
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her dominant disposition. It is very unlike 
the women of our family. 

When he came, however, Mr. Goward’s 
manners and appearance impressed me fa- 
vorably. Neither Ada nor Cyrus, as far as I 
could see, tried in the least to draw him out. 
I sat quiet for a while, but at last for Peggy’s 
sake I felt I would do what I could to find 
out his views on important things. I was 
considerably relieved to hear that his mother 
was a Van Horn, a very good Troy family 
and distant connection of mother’s. 

When I asked him what he was, 

“My people are Episcopalians,” he replied. 

“T suppose that means you are something 
else?” I asked him. 

“I’m afraid it means I’m nothing else,” 
he answered, and while I was glad he was so 
honest, I couldn’t help feeling anxious at 
having Peggy engaged to a man so unformed 
in his beliefs. I do not care so much what 
people believe, for I am not bigoted, as that 
they should believe something, and that with 
their whole hearts. There are a great many 
young men like Henry Goward, to-day, who 
have no fixed beliefs and no established prin- 
ciples beyond a vague desire to be what they 
call “decent fellows.” One needs more than 
that in this world. 

However, I found the likable, and 
everything went smoothly for a time, when 
all at once I felt something had gone wrong, 
what I didn’t know. Mr. Goward received 
a telegram and left suddenly. Ada, I could 
see, was anxious; Peggy, tearful; and as if 
this wasn’t enough, Mrs. Temple, our new 
neighbor, who had seemed a sensible body 
to me, had some sort of a falling gut with 


I OV 


Aunt Elizabeth, who pretended that Mrs. 
Temple was jealous of her! After Mrs. 
Temple had gone home, Elizabeth Talbert 


went around pleased as Punch and swore us 
all to solemn secrecy never to tell any one 
about “ Mrs. Temple’s absurd jealousy.” 

“You needn’t worry about me, Aunt 
Elizabeth,” I said. “I’m not likely to go 
around proclaiming that another woman has 
made a fool of herself.” 

Elizabeth Talbert is one of those women 
who live on a false basis. She is a case of 
arrested development. She enjoys the same 
amusements that she did fifteen years ago. 
She is like a young fruit that has been put 
up in a preserving fluid and gives the illusion 
of youth; the preserving fluid in her case is 
the disappointment she suffered as a girl. 
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I like useful women—women who, whether 
married or unmarried, bring things to pass 
in this world, and Elizabeth does not. Still, 
I can’t help feeling sorry for her, poor thing; 
in the end our own shortcomings and vanities 
hurt us more than they hurt any one else. 
I heartily wish she would get married—lI 
have known women older than Elizabeth, and 
worse-looking, to find husbands—both for her 
own sake and for Ada’s, for her comings and 
goings complicate life for my daughter. She 
diffuses around her an atmosphere of criti- 
cism—I do not think she ever returns from, 
a visit to the city without wishing that we 
should have dinner at night, and Alice is 
beginning to prick up her ears and listen to 
her. great deal of time over 
her dress, and if has grown no older, 
neither have her clothes—not a particle. She 
gowns suitable for Peggy, but 
which Maria, who is years younger than her 
aunt, would not think of weariyg. Elizabeth 
is the kind of woman who is a changed be- 
ing at the approach of a man; she is even 
different when Cyrus or Billy is around; she 
brightens up and exerts herself to 
them; but when she is alone with Ada and 
me she is frankly bored and looks out of 
the window in a sad, far-away manner. The 
presence of men has a most rejuvenating ef- 
fect on Aunt Elizabeth, although she pre- 
tends she has never been interested in any 
man her disappointment years ago. 
When she got back and found Harry Goward 
here, instead of relapsing into her lack- 
lustre ways, as she generally does, she kept 
on her interested air. 

I have always thought that houses have 
their atmosphere, like people, and this house 
lately has seemed bewitched. After Mr. Gow- 
ard left, although tried to pre- 
tend things were as they should be, the situa- 
tion grew more and more uncomfortable. I 
felt it, though no one told me a thing. I 
fancy that most older people have the same 


She spends a 
she 


dresses in 


please 


since 


every one 


experience often that I have had lately. 
All at once you are aware something 
is wrong. You can’t tell why you 


feel this; you only know that you are liv- 
ing in the cold shadow of some invisible 
unhappiness. You see no tears in the eyes 
of the people you love, but tears have been 
shed just the same. Why? You don’t know, 
and no one thinks of telling you. It is like 
seeing life from so far off that you cannot 


make out what has happened. I have some- 
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times leaned out of a window and have seen 
down the street a crowd of gesticulating peo- 
ple, but I was too far off to know whether 
some one was hurt or whether it was only 
people gathered around a man selling some- 
thing. When I see such things my heart 
beats, for I am always afraid it is an ac- 
cident, and so with the things I don’t know 
in my own household. I always fancy them 
worse than they are. There are so many 
things one can imagine when one doesn’t 
know, and now I fancied everything. Such 
things, I think, tell on older people more than 
on younger ones, and at last I went to my 
room and kept there most of the time, read- 
ing William James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience. It is an excellent work in many 
ways. I am told it is given in sanitariums 
for nervous people to read, for the purpose of 
getting their minds off themselves. I found 
it useful to get my mind off others, for of 
late I have gotten to an almost morbid alert- 
ness, and I knew by the very way Peggy ran 
up the stairs that something ailed her even 
before I caught a glimpse of her face, which 
showed me that she was going straight to 
her room to ery. 

This sort of thing had happened too often, 
and I made up my mind I would not live in 
this moral fog another.moment. So I went 
to Ada. 

“ Ada,” I said, “I am your mother and I 
think I have a right to ask you a question. 
I want to know this: what has that young 
man been doing?” 

“T suppose you mean Harry,” Ada an- 
swered. .“THle hasn’t been doing anything. 
Peggy’s a little upset because he isn’t a good 
correspondent. You know how girls feel—” 

“Don’t tell me, Ada,” said I. “I know bet- 
ter. There’s more in it than that. Peggy’s 
a sensible girl. There’s something wrong, 
and I want you to tell me what it is.” 
Younger people don’t realize how bad it can 
be to be left to worry alone in the dark. 

Ada sat down with a discouraged air such 
as I have seldom seen her with. I went over 
to her and took her hand in mine. 

“Tell mother what’s worrying you, dear,” 
I said, gently. 

“Why, it’s all so absurd,” Ada answered. 
“T ean’t make head or tail of it. Aunt 
Elizabeth came to me full of mystery soon 
after she came back, and told me that Harry 
Goward had become infatuated with her when 
she was off on one of her visits—” 


I couldn’t help exclaiming, “ Well, of all 
things!” ; 

“That’s not the queerest part,” Ada went 
con. “She told me as confidently as could 
be that he is still in love with her.” 

“ Ada,” said I, “ Elizabeth Talbert must 
be daft! Does she think that all the men in 
the world are in love with her—at her age? 
First Mrs. Temple making such a rumpus, 
and now this—” 

“At first I thought just as you do,” Ada 
said, helplessly. “Of course there can’t be 
anything in it—and yet. I’m sure I don’t 
understand the situation at all. You know 
Harry left quite unexpectedly—soon after 
Elizabeth came; he didn’t write for a week 
—and then to her, and Peggy’s only had one 
short note from him—’ 

I can see through a hole in a millstone as 
well as any one and a light dawned on me. 

“You can depend upon it, Ada,” I said, 
“Aunt Elizabeth has been making trouble! 
I don’t know what she’s been up to, but she’s 
been up to something! I wondered why sh« 
had been having such a contented look late- 
ly—and now I know.” 

“Oh, mother, I can’t believe that!” Ada 
protested. “I thought Elizabeth was a little 
vain and silly, and though everything is so 
incomprehensible, I don’t believe for a mo- 
ment that Aunt Elizabeth would do anything 
to hurt Peggy.” 

My Ada is a truly good woman, so good 
that it is almost impossible for her to believe 
ill of any one, and she was profoundly 
shocked at what I suggested. 

“T don’t think in the beginning Elizabeth 
intended to hurt Peggy,” I answered her, 
gently, “but when you’ve lived as long in 
the world as I have, you'll realize to what 
lengths a woman will go to show the world 
she’s still young. Just look at it for your- 
self. Everything was going smoothly until 
Elizabeth came. Now it’s not. Elizabeth has 
told you she’s had goings-on with Henry 
Goward. I don’t see, Ada, how you ean be 
so blind as not to be willing to look the truth 
in the face. If it’s not Elizabeth’s fault, 
whose is it? I don’t suppose you believe 
Henry Goward’s dying for love of Aunt 
Elizabeth when he can look at Peggy! Oh, 
T’d like to hear his side of the story! For 
you may be sure that there is one!” 

“ Mother,” said Ada, “if I believed Eliza- 
beth had done anything to mar that child’s 
happiness—” She stopped for fear, I suppose, 
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of what she might be led to say. “We 
mustn’t judge before we know,” she finished. 
But I knew by the look on her face that if 


Aunt Elizabeth has made trouble Ada will 
never forgive her. 
“What does Cyrus say to all this?” I 


asked, by way of diversion. 

“Oh, I haven’t told Cyrus anything about 
it. I didn’t intend to tell any one—about 
Aunt Elizabeth’s part in it. I think Cyrus 
is a little uneasy himself, but he’s been so 
busy lately—” 

“Well,” I said, “J think Cyrus ought to 
be told! And you’re the one to do it. Don’t 
let’s judge, to be sure, before we know every- 
thing, but I think Cyrus ought to know the 
mischief his making! Elizabeth 
simply makes a convenience of this house. 
It’s her basis of departure to pack her trunk 
from, that’s all home her. 
She’s never lifted a finger to be useful be- 
yond rearranging the furniture in a different 
way from what you’d arranged it. She acts 
exactly as if she were a young lady boarder. 
She’s nothing whatever to do in this world 
except make trouble for I think 
Cyrus should know, and then if he prefers 
his sister’s convenience to his wife’s happi- 
ness, well and good!” It’s not often I speak 
out, but now and then things happen which 
I can’t very well keep silent about. It did 
Elizabeth 


sister is 


your means to 


others. 


me good to ease my mind about 
Talbert for once. 

Ada only said, “ Elizabeth and I have al- 
ways been such good friends, and she’s so 
fond of Peggy.” 

Ada doesn’t realize that with some women 
vanity is stronger than loyalty. She kissed 
me. “It’s done me good to talk to you, 
mother,” she said, “because now it doesn’t 
when I put it outside myself, that 

very much of anything to worry 


seem, 
there’s 
about.” 

Ada has always been like that—she seems 
to get rid of her troubles just by telling 
them. Now she had passed her riddle on to 
me, and I could not keep Peggy and her 
affairs from my mind. I tried to tell myself 
that it would be better for every one to find 
out now than later if Henry Goward was not 
worthy to be Peggy’s husband. But, oh, for 
all their sakes how I hoped this cloud, what- 
ever it was, would blow over! I have a very 
good constitution and I know how to take 
care of it, but when several more days passed 
without Peggy’s hearing from Henry again, 
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I gave way, but I tried to keep up on Ada’s 
account. I much this 
young man’s honor and faithfulness meant to 
Peggy, and I took long excursions back into 
the past to remember how I felt at her age. 
Mail-time was the difficult time for all three 
of us. the Peggy 
would brighten up; not that she was droop- 
I knew how tensely 
waited with 


began to see how 


Before postman came 
ing at any time, only 


she waited, because Ada and I 


her. When the man came, and again no let- 
ters, Peggy held up her head bravely as 


could be, but I eould see, all the same, how 
the light had gone out. The worst of it was, 
knew about it. It have 
been twice as easy for the child if she could 
have borne it but Elizabeth Talbert 
watched the mail like a cat, and even ma- 


everybody would 


alone, 


neuvred to try and get the letters before 
Peggy, while Alice went around with her 


nose in the air, and I heard Maria saying to 
Ada: 

“What’s all this about Harry Goward’s not 
writing ?” 

To escape it all I took to my room, coming 
down only for meals. I couldn’t eat a thing, 
and Cyrus noticed it—it is queer how ob- 
servant men are about some things and how 
about others. He didn’t tell me 
in the after- 


unobservant 
what he was going to do, but 


noon Dr. Denbigh came to see me. That’s 
the way they do—I’m liable to have the 
doctor sent in to look me over any time, 


Dr. Denbigh is 
an excellent friend and a good doctor, but 
at my time of life I should be lacking in 
intelligence if I didn’t understand my con- 
stitution better than any doctor can. They 
seem to think that there’s more virtue in a 
pill or a powder because a doctor gives it 


whether I want him or not. 


to one than because one’s common sense tells 
one to take it. That afternoon I didn’t need 
him any more than a squirrel needs a pocket, 
and I told him so. He laughed, and then 
grew serious. 

“You’re not looking as well as you did, 
Mrs. Evarts,” he said, “and Talbert told me 
that you had all the preliminary symptoms 
of one of your attacks and wanted me to 
‘nip it in the bud,’ he said.” 

“Dr. Denbigh,” said I, “if the matter 
with me could be cured by the things you 
know, there are other people in this house 
who need your attention more than I.” I 
wanted to add that if Cyrus would always be 
as far-sighted as he has been about me there 
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wouldn’t be anything the matter to-day, but 
I held my tongue. 

“T see you’re worried about something,” 
the doctor said, very kindly. “ Mental anx- 
iety pulls you down quicker than anything.” 

Then as he sat chatting with me so kind 
and good—there’s something about Dr. Den- 
bigh that makes me think of my own father, 
although he is young enough to be my son— 
I told him the whole thing, all except Aunt 
Elizabeth’s share in it. I merely told him 
that Henry Goward had written to her and 
not to Peggy. 

I felt very much better. He took what I 
told him seriously, and yet not in the tragic 
way we did. He has a way of listening that 
is very comforting. 

“Tt seems absurd, I know, for an old wom- 
an like me to get upset just because her 
grandchild does not get letters from her 
sweetheart,” I told him. “But you see, 
doctor, no one suffers alone in a family like 
ours. An event like this is like a wave that 
disturbs the whole surface of the water. 
Every one of us feels anything that happens, 
each in his separate way. Why, I can’t be 
sick without its causing inconvenience to 
Billy.” And it is true; people in this world 
are bound up together in an extraordinary 
fashion; and I wondered if Henry Goward’s 
mother was unhappy too, and was wondering 
what it was Peggy had done to her boy, for 
she, of course, will think whatever happens 
is Peggy’s fault. The engagement of these 
two young people has been like a stone 
thrown into a pond, and it takes only a very 
little pebble to ruffle the water farther than 
one would believe it possible. 

After the doctor left, Ada came to sit with 
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me. We were sewing quietly when I heard 
voices in the hall. I heard Peggy say, “1 waut 
you to tell mother.” Then Billy growled: 

“T don’t see what you’re making such a 
kick for. I wouldn’t have told you if I’d 
known you’d be so silly.” 

And I heard Peggy say again: 

“T want you to tell mother.” Her tone 
was perfectly even, but it sounded like Cyrus 
when he is angry. They both came in. 
Peggy was flushed, and her lips were pressed 
firmly together. She looked older than I 
have ever seen her. 

“ What’s the matter?” Ada asked them. 

“Tell her,” Peggy commanded. Billy 
didn’t know what it all was about. 

“Why, I just said I wondered what Aunt 
Elizabeth was telegraphing Harry Goward 
about, and now she drags me in here and 
makes a fuss,” he said in an aggrieved tone. 

“Te was over at Whitman playing around 
the telegraph-office—he had driven over on 
the express-wagon—and when Aunt Elizabeth 
drove up he hid because he didn’t want her 
to see him. Then he heard the operator 
read the address aloud,” Peggy explained, 
evenly. 

“Ts this so?” Ada asked. 

“Sure,” Billy answered, disgustedly, and 
made off as fast as he could. 

“ Now,” said Peggy, “I want to know why 
Harry wrote to Aunt Elizabeth, and why she 
telegraphed him—over there where no one 
could see her!” She stood up very straight. 
“T think I ought to know,” she said, gently. 

“Yes, dear,” Ada answered, “T think you 
ought.” 

I shall be sorry for Elizabeth Talbert if 


she has been making mischief, 


Next month’s chapter will be ‘‘ The Daughter-in-law.”’ 
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leaned heavily on its one 


HE organ 
7 wooden leg, and Pietro Gamberti 

leaned heavily on the organ. 
to his tired mind as if all life consisted in 
mechanical revolutions of a rusty crank by 
a stiff arm, a falsetto trickle of tunes there- 
from, and few pennies to pay the grinder. 
He glanced up ruefully at unresponsive win- 
dows; he shifted his patched shoe soles on 
the hard pavement, and he watched with dull 
despair the busy world flitting by him, bathed 
in the spring morning sunlight—the 
world that had no looks, smiles, or sous for 


It seemed 


ce vol 


him. 
hopped drearily 


long habit. 


monkey, 
obedient to 


Jacinto, his 
around the 
The string tied to his collar yanked him in- 
tolerably; the familiar succession of sounds 
from the organ each represented an effort on 
his part; his cap of red plush joggled awry 
over one ear, and his blue braided coat, rough 
lined, pinched and scratched his back. At 
regular intervals he removed the red plush 
cap from his wrinkled, nodding head, and 
bowed tremblingly to unheeding pedestrians. 

Fragrant whiffs of spring blew past light- 
heartedly, but Pietro was in no mood to heed 
them. He was hungry, and tired of listening 
to his own tunes. Furthermore, there was a 
pressing need for the pennies which did not 
At this most despondent moment, a 
queer little figure walking briskly down the 
street stopped short and regarded the mon- 
key with whimsical interest. Pietro looked 
up hopefully. Per Dio! It was a dwarf, 
but a dwarf who resembled no other that 
Pietro had ever seen. 

He stood on the edge of the curb, his 
twisted body bent forward, his big, rough- 


organ, 


come. 
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hewn head cocked to one side, his small green 
twinkling humorously beneath black- 
hedged brows, his long ribbon mouth turned 
amiably up at the corners, his arms jerking 
loose from their hinges. 
chin floated a wide red cravat that flapped 
jauntily at the ends—a banner of prodigal 
color. Jacinto’s primitive eye had already 
grasped its vivid glow. He sidled toward it, 
dofting his ridiculous cap and chattering in- 
gratiatingly. Pietro smiled; his Italian eye 
also acknowledged the potency of red. 


eyes 


Beneath his pointed 


The dwarf still stared at the monkey, as 
if fascinated. The little creature, forlornly 
thin the ribs, bruised as to fur, his 
ugly tiny face screwed into careworn lines, 


about 


danced grotesque steps, and uttered squeaks 
of pleasure as he drew near to the red cravat. 
Tht dwarf turned politely to Pietro Gam 
berti. 

“Where there is a monkey there should 
be a tree,” he said—his voice was oddly ef- 
Pietro did not understand, but 
bowed, and smiled again. Surely, he thought, 
this time a penny would be forthcoming. 
The dwarf bent down and picked up the 
monkey in his arms. Jacinto euddled to him 
like a child. 

“We seem to be a pair, we really do,” re- 
marked the dwarf to himself as he gently 
touched the red plush Suddenly he 
laughed, a gnomelike little laugh that shook 
his whole body. “ Why not?” he said, aloud. 
“Why not?’ He put the monkey down, 
fumbled in the pocket of his coat, drew out 
a tattered wallet, and opened it with swift 
fingers. “A meal the less—a monkey the 
more,” he murmured with a funny twist to 
his long mouth. 


feminate. 


cap. 
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Pietro had ceased grinding. The dwarf 
smiled merrily. “ITlow much?’ he asked, 
pointing to the monkey. Pietro gasped. 


What! this eccentric madman wished to pur- 
chase his Jacinto, his monkey? Santa Ma- 
ria! Ready southern tears rushed to his eyes 


at even the thought of parting with Jacinto. 


Italy wept, but the new America in him 
counted rapidly on invisible fingers. There 
were other Jacintos; many ‘of them; but 


be only one. 
last, putting 
apart. The 
“Too much, 


crazy dwarfs—no, there could 
“ Five-a dollar,” said Pietro at 
up one hand with the fingers 
dwarf shrugged his shoulders. 
friend,” he answered, and was about to 
Greed glittered in Pietro’s heart. 
“ Two 


my 
turn away. 
“Tlow much-a you give?” he eried. 
dollars; not a cent more, and for very good 
reasons,” concluded the dwarf, sadly, putting 
his wallet out of sight. “I am a 
well as other things, to offer that much.” 
Pietro waved his hands, tore at his hair, cov- 
ered Jacinto with endearments, and in the 
end—put his upturned palm for the 
money. So Jacinto’s string was transferred 
to another master, and, nestled underneath 
the dwarf’s coat, he was carried to his new 


fool, as 


out 


home. 

Home, of course, is a matter of sentiment 
rather than building material. The dwarf 
lived in a room as near heaven as the over- 
spread wings of the roof would permit. It 


was a room almost indecently bare, but so 
akin to Godliness that its uncovered mem- 
bers were ornaments in themselves. There 
was a bed to lie on, a chair to sit in, and a 
totally unexpected bookcase made of pine, 
which served, divided shelf by shelf, for a 


bureau, a closet, and a refrigerator; its origi- 
nal use being indicated by the presence of a 
few books on the lowest shelf. Those books 
were now neatly removed, placed under the 
bed, and Jacinto was installed in their place 
as sole owner. 

The dwarf appeared to have little income 
and less occupation. He subsisted on wits, 
philosophy, and a very modest legacy left him 
by his disappointed parents. In spite of all 
his jesting he had often been lonely until 
Jacinto, attracted, the cynics may say, by the 
red cravat, had hopped into his existence. 
Only a monkey, to be sure, but perhaps it is 
not for us to sneer at monkeys! The dwarf 
loved Jacinto because Jacinto loved him, and 
Jacinto loved the dwarf because, as a mon- 
key, he was just human enough to be grate- 
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ful and not intelligent enough to be critical 
of his benefactor. 

Many days passed. In the little room on 
the top floor of the boarding-house the quaint 
inmates learned joys of companionship. The 
dwarf talked aloud to Jacinto. “Ah, my 
little ancestor,” he said, with his whimsical 
smile, “ you danced .around’ your organ be- 
cause you had a string tied to your collar, 
didn’t you? Well, you were only obeying the 


law. There is an organ we must all follow, 
Jacinto. It plays different tunes for each 
of us. So we are every one monkeys in the 


end, with strings tied to our collars, and I 
am glad of it, since it lies within our ears 
to hear the merry or the it ’—he 
chuckled. “It’s a bargain, my friend, wheth- 
er we will or no, between the great grinder 
Destiny and our little selves.” Jacinto nod- 
ded gravely to this philosophy, and accorded 
it the wrinkled attention of a prehistoric sage 
debating over the hard shell of a nut. 

“The reason we remain so happy, Jacin- 
to,” remarked the dwarf another time, “ is 
because there are no women to unsettle our 
peace of mind. Women,” he continued, re- 
flectively, “are the flaws to all perfect argu- 
ments.’ It is one of my blessings that I have 
learned this only through hearsay.” Even 
while he spoke there came a joyful singing 
sound, through the paper-thin partition 
straight from the adjoining room. It 
the voice of one—Marie Thérése Levilliers— 
breaking the peace of that hitherto Eveless 
Eden of a boarding-house, and furthermore 
breaking it permanently, for she had come 
to stay. The first time she saw the dwarf, 
as he toiled up the stairs one night, carrying 
Jacinto, she threw her little curly-haired 
head back, opened wide her rosy mouth, 
flashed her white teeth, exposed a 
cradle” of a dimple in her soft cheek, and 
laughed uncontrollably. She laughed until 
tears came to her blue eyes; she laughed until 
all merriment had fled tinkling from her 
plump, rounded body, and then she gasped, 
“Ah, mon Dieu, but it is grotesque!” 

The dwarf, with the monkey in his arms, 
stood regarding her gravely.. When she had 
quite finished, he bowed low. “ Mademoi- 
selle,” he said, “ Jacinto and I are honored!” 
and he went by her. to his room. For many 
evenings after that he sat and listened to 
Marie Thérése warbling joyfully next door. 
She was very happy, this little Marie Thé- 


sad of 


was 


“ Le ve’s 


rése. for she had a sweetheart. He came to 
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see her on Sundays and holidays. He was a 
slow, smooth-faced youth, with a peasant 
manner and an awkward step. The dwarf 
could hear him thumping up the stairs Sun- 
day afternoons, tapping on Marie Thérése’s 
door, and waiting for her to come out. Then 
her light step would trip beside the heavy one 
down the stairs, and all would be still and 
mournful in the next room. All this time 
Marie Thérése had not forgotten the dwarf. 
In her feminine heart he represented a man 
as well as a dwarf, and it was her policy not 
to offend men—at not at first. So she 
was rather sorry that she had laughed so soon 
at the sight of her neighbor, and she made 
up her mind to for it. In fact, he 
amused her so tremendously, this dwarf with 
his monkey forever beside him. She even 
mentioned them to Pierre, who laughed large- 
ly. “Que c'est drédlet” he had said. 

It began with Marie Thérése feeding a 


least 


atone 


lump of sugar to Jacinto and patting him 
daintily on his little wrinkled head. 


Wheth- 


er it was due to the lump of sugar or the 
Jacinto surrendered then and there. 
He hopped around her, and gibbered while 
she called him 
they became friends. 


caress, 


“cher petit créature,” and 
The thanked 
her ceremoniously for her great kindness to 
his monkey. She dimpled back at him, and 
they became friends, too. 


dwarf 


The world was in its spring; eternal wom 
and joined 


hands, and stood at the portals of the Gar- 


an blossomed; pleasure pain 
den; philosophers crumbled to dust beneath 
the touch of falling rose petals; green leaves 
grew from out brown knotted trees, and wis- 
dom laid 
die. The dwarf placed a book-mark between 
the pages of his book on the “ World Without 
Women,” and closed it. 

He asked nothing, claimed nothing, 
dreamed of nothing from Marie Thérése, but 
the privilege to haunt her curved little shad- 
ow, and in so doing to amuse her. Uneon- 
sciously, perhaps, he possessed the Old World 


itself down on a mossy carpet to 
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feeling of the jester for his queen. Without 
cap and bells, or paint and stripes, but with 
unfailing wit, humor, and pathos, he knelt 
at her feet, while Jacinto hopped beside him. 
They were side-splitting evenings when he 
was permitted to enter the precious shrine 
of the adjoining room and entertain Marie 
Thérése. Jacinto performed all his tricks— 
his funny dances, his balancing 
feats, his jumps from chair to window and 
back again, his squeaking, scrambling, sli- 
ding steps on the bare wooden floor—the red 
plush cap over one eye, the worn blue coat 
scratching his back. Then the dwarf, with 
comical gravity, would sing or tell stories, 
and Marie Thérése, shrieking laughter and 
delight at the grotesque appearance of the 
two, would administer lumps of sugar and 
smiles equally between them. 

Pierre the slow, the dullard, but idol of 
her heart, was never here on those evenings. 
But when Sundays came the dwarf and the 
monkey were joyfully abandoned, and the 
light steps beside the heavy ones would sound 
down the stairs. She was wise—Marie Thé- 
rese. Pierre’s woolly brain had been known 
to conceive unreasoning jealousies, his brute 
temper had flamed for much less than friend- 
ship with another man, even though that 
man be a dwarf, and she adored Pierre be- 
neath the light tinkle of her laughter—adored 
him for the very reasons which made her 
fear him. Yet she could not give up the 
dwarf and the monkey. She delighted from 
the depths of her innocently cruel little heart 
in playing with them. It was droll to watch 
the beginning of a piteous rivalry between 
them. The monkey commenced to caricature 
absurdly three primal emotions that claim the 


acrobatie 





origin of man—love, jealousy, hate. The 
dwarf sang and talked the more, striving 
for coveted smiles. Once he had come too 


near her, and Jacinto, nestling among her 
skirts, had curled his ugly upper lip and 
showed his sharp white teeth menacingly. 
Another time, the monkey had climbed in her 
lap, and the dwarf had rudely boxed his ears. 
Decidedly there was trouble brewing. 
Jacinto still lived on the lowest shelf of 


the bookease, he still shared his master’s fare, 
but a primitive element had arisen, beating 
up the blood of savage ancestors in the mon- 
key’s furry body, calling for recognition in 
the dwarf man’s spirit. 
or a smile they would have come to blows. 
Pierre did not enter into the question with 


For a lump of sugar 
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the dwarf. He was part of a world that 
would’ carry off Marie Thérése some day— 
some vague day which lay beyond, in the 
course of things. 

Meanwhile Marie Thérése grew plumper 
on the wine of laughter. Selling candy in 
the day, playing circus in the evenings, keep- 
ing her lover good-tempered on Sundays— 
Dieu! but life was exciting! She was burst- 
ing with merriment over the comic fight for 
her favor, between the dwarf and the mon- 
key. Such a story to make one hold one’s 
sides! What a shame to keep it to oneself! 
Her feminine coquetry longed for admiring 
applause. She was not of the kind to laugh 
alone. So as she sat with Pierre, in a little 
café of the French quarter, sipping liqueur, 
and looking up. from time to time at his big 
loutish figure, her voluble tongue quivered 
irresistibly, and mischief crept into her 
bright eyes. With little gasps and gurgles 
she finally told him the story of the dwarf 
and thé monkey. How mad they were for 
her—shrug of the shoulders; how they glared 
at one another, almost like human beings; 
how they capered in front of her; how di- 
verting it. was to watch their buffooneries; 
how but yesterday tears had come into the 
dwarf’s eyes because she had kissed Jacinto. 
Mon Dieu! if Pierre could but see—if Pierre 
could but appreciate the humor! Unhappily 
for Marie Thérése, she mentioned the dwarf 
more often than she did the monkey, and her 
ridicule was not coarse, not brutal enough, 
to please Pierre. It had in it a latent cooing 
note, of the woman lenient because of admi- 
ration, even from the least of creatures. Soft 
self-approval exploded in the last bubble of 
her laughter as she raised expectant lashes 
to Pierre. “Que c’est rigollo, hein?” she 
cried. But the broad smile, the thick an- 
swering chuckle her vanity had called upon, 
were not there. Pierre sat staring at her 
brutally, his face an ugly purple. His small 
blue eyes peered out from their enclosures 
like savage animals. His big fist, tightly 
clenched, rose and descended with a thump 
on the table, causing an iron quake all over 
its skeleton. body and upsetting one of the 

“ Name of a thousand devils!” 
“T’ll kill your dwarf and his 


small glasses. 
he roared. 
beast.” 
Marie Thérése rose to her feet. “ Pierre, 
I don’t care the snap of 
Tle is a clown. 
But Pierre was be- 


have you gone mad? 
my finger for the dwarf. 
He is made to laugh at.” 
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SHE LAUGHED UNTIL TEARS 
yond the realms of reason. The triumph in 
Marie Thérése breathed its last; supplica- 
tion, tears, pleading innocence, followed in 
its wake. Meanwhile they were requested to 
the café, at which disgrace Pierre’s 
fury turned against Marie Thérése. “Go to 
your clown,” he shouted, waving his big arms 
at her. 


leave 


“T want no more of you.” 
In his present mood argument was useless, 
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CAME TO HER BLUE EYES. 

so finally she left him and started back to 
her room. Slowly her woman’s inconsistent 
heart, searching for excuse whereon to vent 
its bitterness, cast spiteful fires on the dwarf 
and monkey. She had lost 
porarily, in any case. She had been scorned 
by him, and because of what? Her heart 
thumped like the stamp of a foot. 
of the cursed dwarf. The selfish 


her lover—tem- 


Because 


sweetness 
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went out of her eyes, her small rose mouth 
grew suddenly eruel. She knew that in the 
end Pierre would forgive her, if she had to 
go to him and throw herself at his feet. 
Still, that would not wipe out the awful in- 
jury to her pride. In a ery of wounded van- 
ity she became merciless, wishing to inflict 
pain as it had been inflicted. Mingled with 
this there was a sudden physical repulsion 
for the dwarf and monkey, born from the 
ashes of dead amusement. 

All was silent in the hall as she mounted 
the rickety wooden stairs to the top floor. 
Opening her door, she stopped short at the 
entrance. For there on her bed crouched 
Jacinto, a furry bundle, apparently waiting 
for her, and still more apparently sleeping, 
while at the farthest corner of the room, as 
far away as he could get from the monkey, 
sat the dwarf on of her little 


one wooden 


chairs. He was hunched up, with his feet on 
the top rung. He held a tiny bunch of vio- 
lets in his hands. At the rattling of the 


knob, as it turned beneath the none too gen- 
tle grasp of Marie Thérése, he jumped to his 
feet, saluted her profoundly, his green eyes 
twinkling, and tendered to her the violets. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he began, “I have taken 
the liberty of—” But he was not allowed to 
finish. Marie Thérése interrupted. She 
went first over to the bed and rudely pinched 
Jacinto, throwing him to the floor. He gave 
one piteous squeak, and fled—fied out of the 
open door. Then she turned to the dwarf, 
who stood motionless, the violets still in his 
hand, his whole twisted little body arrested 
in stunned paralyzed lines, the usual laugh- 
ter crystallized on his lips, his eyes mutely 
questioning. She spoke to him for an un- 
limited time, and her words were like drops 
of vitriol thrown at a jester in his tan-bark 
ring—they burned his cap and bells to cin- 
ders, they burned his motley stripes away, 
they stripped him bare of make-believe, and 
left him mercilessly exposed to the heart- 
splitting, side-aching truth. He was a dwarf, 
an ugly, hideous dwarf, she told him. He 
and his monkey had made her laugh, but 
now she was tired of laughing, so he and his 
monkey (they were one and the same) must 
never approach her again. Pierre objected 
to her amusing herself with them. It was 


ridiculous that Pierre should ever have to 
notice their contemptible existence. 
The dwarf had listened to her with his 
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head bent forward, as if she were speaking 
a strange language that he was trying to un- 
derstand. At the end he dropped the violets. 
They fell helplessly, and lay, a purple blot, 
on the wooden floor. He put his foot over 
them, bowed gravely, and left the room. Ma- 
rie Thérése watched his ungainly back and 
short, twisted legs disappear down the hall. 
She felt a little sorry already for what she 
“had done, so she sighed, and shrugged her 
plump shoulders. “ Pierre shouldn’t have 
been such a brute,” she murmured, regret- 
fully. 

The dwarf entered his room and closed the 
door. Jacinto, huddled on the lowest shelf 
of the chattering to himself, 
while he picked disconsolately at the place 
where Marie had pinched him. His 
rolled around in frightened winking circles. 
The dwarf sat down slowly on the bed, and 
stared at him. “ Little ancestor,” he said at 
last, with a slight catch in his throat, “ we 
might have known better. Women 
laugh, but they don’t love when they laugh, 
and when they stop laughing, Jacinto, some- 
times they hate.” Two small tears 
rolled suddenly down his cheeks. he 
laughed. He doubled up the and 
laughed, rocking backward and 
“Tt’s a colossal joke,” he gasped at 
“Thank God, I ean see how funny it 
We'll go away, Jacinto, you and I. We'll 
find a womanless paradise somewhere, and 
we'll turn into philosophers again.” 

Jacinto, in the shadow of the bookshelf, 
still mumbled forlornly to himself. On the 
very top of the case lay a lump of sugar, al- 
luring, sweet, and white. It had left 
there by Marie Thérése on her last visit, and 
the dwarf, perhaps for sentimental reasons, 
had kept it sacredly untouched. Now he 
looked from it down to the monkey, slid from 


bookease, sat 


eyes 


love to 


uneven 
Then 
bed 
forward. 
last. 


1S. 


on 


been 


his bed, went over, and, standing tiptoe, 
reached up for it. Then he went back to the 
bed and held out the sugar to Jacinto. 


“ Come, little ancestor,” he said; “it may not 
be as sweet as it was, but it is better than 
sugar at all.” Jacinto eyed the lump 
with immediate interest. Awkwardly he 
swung out of his shelf and sidled over to the 
dwarf, hopped on. his knee, grabbed the 
sugar, and nibbled it contentedly. The 


no 


dwarf nodded his big head with whimsical! 
humor. 
he remarked. 


“You are a philosopher already,” 
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I—THE WEDDING 


O change is more startling than the dif- 
ference to the contracting parties be- 


tween an unannounced and an an- 
nounced engagement. At one moment their 
lives are moving in an atmosphere of ro- 


secret, thrilling, incredible even to 
the next the shifts to a 
setting of practical detail, family obligation, 
demands, and newspaper items. Of 
course, it is always possible to believe that 


mance > 
themselves ; seene 


social 


no one else was ever in love before, but the 
fact is borne in on them that a good many 
others have married. There is 
thing alarming in the completeness of the 


been some- 


machinery which at begins to 
showing hardly more consideration for the 
individual taste of the couple concerned than 
if it were the arrangements for their funeral. 
A girl has hardly admitted the fact that she 
loves a man’ well enough to spend the rest of 


once move, 


her life with him, when, to her surprise, she 
has 


finds her morning mail grown to as- 
tounding proportions—advertisements from 


dressmakers, from shops that sell lingerie and 
“make a specialty of trousseaux,” from jew- 
ellers, from florists, from upholsterers and 
decorators, from those who buy and exchange 
silver (unappreciated wedding-presents), and 
even from obscure Sixth Avenue companies 
who offer fabulous sums. for “ ladies’ cast-off 
wearing apparel.” 

No wonder, in a frantic desire 
from this sort of thing, many young couples 
have expressed a determination to be married 
in the country, with no one present but their 
parents and a friends. How many, 
however, succeed in carrying out their wishes / 

There was, for instance, the marriage of 
Rita Curtice and Bob Starr. Rita was young, 
yet not so young but what had often 


to get away 


dozen 


she 


assisted at the weddings of her friends, and 
had always said, publicly and in her own 
heart, that she would never herd thousands 
of strangers together to hear her take vows 
which were of less interest to them than the 
of her train. 


set Nevertheless, a month or 





her 
ment, some three thousand invitations in neat 


so after the announcement of engage- 
double envelopes were being left at the front 
doors of every one of social importance by 
a young man with a canvas bag slung over 
his shoulder. 

How she had come to yield, Rita hardly 
knew. She had withstood her mother’s, “ But, 
my dear, why hurt the feelings of every one 
who loves you just at the time when they 
are feeling most cordially to you?” She had 
withstood this suggestion, though it had 
wrung her tender heart, but she had not been 
able to withstand the discovery of who the 
dozen guests must be, if she insisted on hav- 
ing no more—not her friends and Bob’s, but 
various crépe-covered relations, Bob’s senior 
partner, her own great-aunt, who thought all 
the young women of to-day vulgar. 

“T don’t want Aunt Sophy,” she says, pas- 
“You know, mamma, that she is 
a sharp-tongued old woman, and told me to 


sionately. 


my face I had run after Bob.” 

“You must 
Mrs. Curtice, calmly; “she is giving you all 
your small silver.” 

“T’d rather eat with my fingers,” returns 
Rita, ungratefully; but the answer is irrele- 
vant. Aunt Sophy’s gift is already in the 
house, and Aunt Sophy must follow it. 

So Rita yields about the church. She 
knows she won’t be aware of the people, but 
that afterward, at the house, 
there shall be only a handful of 
really loves. 


have her, my love,” answers 


she does insist 
those she 
To this every one agrees, and 
yet, by the list 
lengthens -to a hundred, to two hundred, and 
still she hears her mother and Bob’s father 
whispering about “old family friends” and 


some mysterious process 


some one who could be of service to Bob in 
business.” 

The bell rings, and a parcel is brought in 
from the jeweller’s. Rita opens it and finds 
a diamond bracelet of startling proportions. 
She looks at the card and cries: 

“Oh, how dreadful! Oh, 


mamma, what 
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do you think? That terrible man we met in 
Cairo last winter. If it were ten times as 
handsome I would not ask him to the house.” 

“Certainly not,” Bob. “Wd rather 
send it back. What was the matter with him, 
though ?” 

“Qh,” says Rita, “he said, ‘was you,’ and 
helped you across the street by the elbow.” 

And then, unfortunately, Bob asks his 
name, and Rita reads it out clearly and con- 
temptuously from his card, and it appears 
that he is the half-brother of Mr. 
Starr’s first wife, still sentimentally loved. 

Rita’s mother begins to talk smoothly and 
rapidly. An invitation shall be sent to him 
at once; for her part, she always liked and 
admired him, but girls do run on so. 

Left alone with her daughter, however, she 
says, rather irritably: “It seems to me that, 
considering I never even heard of the Starrs 
until we knew Bob, they have the most ex- 
traordinary number of relations. I suppose 
you realize that three-quarters of the invita- 
tions have gone to their side of the house?” 

And Bob’s father, walking away, remarks 
coldly that for people who pride themselves 
on their breeding the Curtices can make you 
confoundedly uncomfortable. 

Poor Bob’s father! Poor Rita’s mother! 
They have nothing in common. They did 
not want to be drawn into these intensely 
intimate relations with each other. No won- 
der they do not acquit themselves very well. 
Even Bob and Rita, with all their love for 
each other, come near to quarrelling once or 
twice. Perhaps most of the trouble between 
families-in-law is bred in these first days of 
details and arrangements, when every one is 
at his worst. 

Then there is the question of bridesmaids. 
Rita had begun by saying that that, at least, 
is simple—she will have no one but her two 
dearest friends, Dorothy and Nellie; but 
when her mother pointed out the propriety 
of adding Bob’s two sisters to the list, she 
had yielded. Dorothy and Nellie are both 
blondes and favor light green dresses, but 
Bob’s two sisters are of a sallow complexion, 
and refuse, with that passionate acerbity 
which even the most amiable women will 


says 


at once 


show when their personal appearance is at 
stake, to be seen alive or dead in green. A 
compromise is finally effected in pink; and 
Dorothy, who has already been a bridesmaid 
fifteen times, and can hardly drag herself 
through the ceremony, and Nellie, who is not 
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rich in this world’s goods, and if she affords 
any dress wants a warm, plain cloth and not 
a pink chiffon, and Bob’s two sisters who are 
still grimly aware of not looking their best— 
all four precede Rita up the aisle in varying 
stages of depression. 

Afterward the house turns out to be dread- 
fully overcrowded—a condition which Mrs. 
Curtice lays to the Starrs’ interminable list; 
while Mr. Starr, gazing out over the heads 
of the seething mass, observes that it seems 
Mrs. Curtice is not such a wonderful man- 
ager, after all. So great is the throng at one 
moment that even Bob is swept from Rita’s 
side, and replaced by a shy Starr cousin 
from the West, who is mistaken for the groom 
and enthusiastically kissed by several Cur- 
tice dowagers, to his intense embarrassment. 

Meantime waiters are moving through the 
rooms, rolling round table-tops, which they 
are desirous of setting up, in order to serve 
the excellent breakfast which Mrs. Curtice 
has ordered. ‘But it is not easy to dispose 
thirty tables in a space already completely 
filled with human beings. Toes and trains 
are trodden upon. Guests begin to get im- 
patient, and Mrs. Curtice, to her intense 
chagrin, hears a voice in the crowd ring out: 
“Oh yes, my dear, I was hungry, but now I 
shall be content if I get out with my life; 
six inches of my flounce are gone already.” 

And all the time, across poor Mrs. Curtice’s 
mind float the names of those she had for- 
gotten—unhealable breaches—mistakes that 
never can be explained. Suddenly she re- 
members Selina Partridge! Selina Partridge 
has not been asked—not even to the church. 
Selina Partridge, her husband’s most sensi- 
tive cousin, who combines with extreme hum- 
ble-mindedness the art of making those suf- 
fer who do her wrong. The day is spoilt for 
Mrs. Curtice. 

A fearful crash greets her ear, and, looking 
up, she sees her butler—the main dependence 
of her household, a paragon who for twelve 
years has stood between her and domestic 
care—regarding her with the proud, unsteady 
eye of intoxication. She had known that the 
vaiters from the confectioner’s were not to 
be depended on; she had heard the utterance 
of Bob’s younger brother growing unsteady, 
but that the peerless Staverly should fall! 
He disappears from her sight—she knows not 
whither until later. Afterward, when the 
last guest has gone, she finds with surprise 
that the boxes of wedding-cake, carefully 
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piled in the hall, all white and bridal and 


neatly marked with a crossed C and §, are 
still standing there untouched. Only then 
she learns what Staverly had considered his 


mission. He had gone to protect that pyra- 


mid of boxes—had even offered personal vio- 
lence to any guest who had attempted to slip 
a box into his pocket. 

If Mrs. Curtice had not been so thoroughly 
exhausted, she might have had patience to 
forgive ‘Staverly even this. As it is, she in- 
dulges her nerves by dismissing him, thus 
losing him and her daughter on the same 
day; and, so much made up of practical detail 
is life, it would be hard to say which is the 
more serious loss. 

She looks drearily about her 
rooms. Waiters are unearthing empty cham- 
from unlikely She 
herself lifts a mayonnaise sandwich from a 


deserted 
pagne-bottles corners. 


damask sofa. She goes up-stairs to her own 


room, but this had been made over to Bob 
to change into his travelling clothes, and 


and cigarette 
stumps abound. Rita’s room, 
but the little white-satin slippers, lying just 
‘as Rita had kicked them off, are too much for 


champagne-bottles 
She 


here, too, 


goes to 
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her, and she turns that the maid 


shall not see her tears. 


away so 


And the guests on their various homeward 
“ Wouldn’t you think that 
the Curtices would know better than to crowd 
their rooms like that?” “ Was your bouillon 
cold?” “No, my dear, very hot. I had it 
down the back of my neck.” 


paths are saying: 


And Bob’s people, who do not, for the most 
part, live in New York, assemble at a family 
dinner at their hotel and tell one another how 
badly it done, how small New York 
houses are, how ill-mannered New Yorkers. 
“Yes,” says Mrs.. Starr, “I was telling Mrs. 
Curtice about my own wedding, and she sud- 


was 


denly jumped up and cried out something 
or other Partridge, whatever she may have 
meant by that.” 

And only Rita and Bob, driving to the rail- 
way station, have forgotten all the turmoil 
of the day, and never observed its failures, 
and are saying, complacently: 

“Well, of course it would have been nicer 
to have been married in the country, but I 
am glad now that we 


lies. They did 


yielded to our fami- 


enjoy arranging it all so 


much.” 


VISION 


SILL 


I WALKED to-day beside a stream 
Where rocks made shadowy waterfalls, 
And shy birds, in the cloistral dusk, 
Sang soft, subduing madrigals. 


It was a dim, enchanted scene, 

Where Queen Titania might have swayed 
Her fairy minions, Ariel 

Left the bright air and here have stayed. 


T looked into the mirrored stream, 
Expecting my own face to see 

Was it the magic of a dream? 
Another’s eyes looked back at me. 
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A MOTHERS: DAY 
By MABEL FULLER BLODGETT 
A MONOLOGUE 


O, Johnny, you can’t take Tom’s base- beef, and chickens. I do wish a new kind 
N ball bat. Yes, I know, but Tom has of meat could be invented. Well, three 
to use it this afternoon. What? pounds of chops, and—yes, that reminds me, 
Tom wore your rubbers yesterday ? the last were very tough. 


Oh yes, very. Mr. Smith 
Says it positively mustn’t 
happen again. And string- 
beans. (Starts and lays 
down receiver.) Well, 
Johnny Smith, what do 
you mean’ Lost your car 
fare? Well, go right up- 
stairs in my room and get 
/ my purse. (Takes up re- 

ceiver.) Exeuse me, Mr. 
Jones, just one moment. (No, you 
can’t have five cents for gum; no, 
you can’t.) What is it, Norah? 
The plumber? In just a second. 
Where was I? (Turns to tele- 
phone.) And squash. Hello! 
hello! (Drops receiver wearily. 
lakes it up again.) Hello! hello, 
Central! I was cut off. Oh yes, 
Mr. Jones, are your bananas ripe ? 
Ripe? No, I didn’t say tripe. 
Bananas ripe? Yes, one dozen. 
That’s all. Good morning. 


(Hangs up receiver.) 


Well, that hasn’t anything to do with 
it, and do you see the time? You'll 
lose the school ear. Yes, you must 
wear your overcoat. John, I shall cer- 
tainly speak to your father. I can’t 
help it if the other boys never wear 
overcoats. And hurry— (Goes to the 
door and calls.) Norah! No- 
rah! Do run out and signal the 
school car. What is it? The 
plumber? Tell him I'll be there 
in a moment, and ask Matilda if 
she brushed her teeth this morn- 
ing. (Looks up and raises her 
voice.) Yes, Matilda, your father 
was positively shocked at 
breakfast; and, Norah, call 
to John that his music- 
lesson is at three this aft- 
ernoon. What did you 
say? The telephone? Mr. 
Jones from the market? 
Oh yes. (Goes to tele- 
phone.) 

Good morning, Mr. 

















Jones. What have you to- “—.S% Let me see, what have I for 
day? Oh dear! just the to-day? (Consults book.) Now 
same old things—mutton, “Good Morning Mr. Jones.” What does F. A. T. I. mean? Oh, 












































A MOTHER'S DAY 


of course, that lecture on First Aid to the _— 
Injured. It ought to be useful, what with 
Tom Smith’s baseball fingers and football 
legs, and—but that’s just the hour for Ma- —— —— 
tilda’s dentist appointment, and I ought to —s 
make that call on the Browns. Why do a 
people have only second Tuesdays in the 
month? and it’s been so long I’m positively 
ashamed— What is it, Norah? Mrs. Weeks 
at the telephone and the plumber? Well, 
just tell the plumber to go ahead. What? 
Well, he ought to know—just plumb, of 
course. It’s his business. And tell him I’m 
simply discouraged at the way the pipes act, 
and (raises her voice) to put washers on 
everything. (Goes to telephone.) 

Good morning, Mrs. Weeks. Yes, very 
warm for this time of year. You want me 
to act in theatricals for the D. A. R.? Oh, 
I couldn’t, positively—no, really. What did 
you say? Only three rehearsals a week? [ “/’d just got ready when the baby jell down stairs.” 

















know, but I’m right in the midst of Ma- 
tilda’s spring things. She does grow so | 
can’t keep her decently clothed; and only 
last Tuesday I joined that Society for the 
Physical Regeneration and Mental Uplifting 
of Mothers. The lectures? Yes, perfectly 
sweet. Miss Green does talk so beautifully 
on the bringing up of children and the grand 
opportunity of motherhood. Yes indeed | 
love it, but it does take time. Yes, she 
wanted us all to read that book. I was going 
to try it yesterday. Just lay a wet towel on 
the head in a darkened room, and relax and 
think of wide unpeopled spaces. It did sound 
so restful, and I just got the windows dark- 
ened (I wasn’t going to put the wet towel 
on; it seemed unnecessary, and it’s so bad 
for one’s front hair), but I did feel like re- 
laxing, and I’d just got ready to when the 
baby fell down-stairs. Oh no, nothing seri- 
ous, but it made him fretful. 

About the D. A. R. Thank you, it’s sweet 
of you to say that. Well, I'll consider it and 
let you know. Good-by. (Hangs up receiv- 
er.) Now let me think. There’s that sale 
of ginghams. I ought to get some pink for 
the baby’s overalls, and then Matilda needs— 
(Looks up.) Oh, good morning, Mary! I 
want to say that Mr. Smith liked that cream 
pie so much last night, but he warts the bis- 
cuits a little more raised. Yes, I know the 








Chrsuse Seme Sh. de Longs are very nice people, but every one 
has such different tastes, and we don’t like 
“Miss Green does talk so beautifully.” our biscuits flat. The stove? I’m surprised! 
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The last cook thought it baked too quickly. 
Oh! you broke the grate! Yes, they are 
rather fragile. J’'ll get another from the 
stoveman. What’s that? The plumber says 
we can’t have any water for some time? I 
see. You forgot to draw some. Well, never 
mind; we'll do the best we can without. 
What is it, Norah? Fraulein wants to speak 
to me? Ask her to come in here, please. 
Good morning, Fraulein. Do sit down. 
Yes, very cold for this time of year. You 
want to speak about Matilda? I’m so sorry. 
I thought she was doing nicely. Well, I don’t 
see how I can, Friulein. She has fancy 
dancing, and Sloyd, and riding lessons, and 
teeth-straightening, and French, and music, 
and gymnastics now. Yes, I know German 
is awfully important, but it is very hard to 


“Yes, I know German is awfully important.” 


make the time. I'll hear her lessons, anyway, 
evenings, when I get through with Tom’s alge- 
bra, and after John’s practice is over. (Rises 
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* Ves, you must wear your overcoat.” 


and shakes hands.) Yes, I am sure 
it will go better. Good-by, Fraulein. 
(Opens memorandum-book, murmurs 
rapidly.) Telephone laundry marks 
should not be on front of collars. 
John’s eyes, Matilda’s teeth. Send 
ecards to Grays— My goodness! 
what was that? (Runs to door.) 
Norah! Norah! Tell those little boys 
to stop doing ‘that to the baby. 
What? Only playing Indians? I 
ean’t help it; they can’t do that. 
What is it? Oh, the telephone. I 
didn’t hear it. (Goes to receiver.) 
Hello! What is it? Mr. Smith 
wants to talk to me? Hello, dear! 
You forgot to ask me to have your 
evening suit sponged and pressed / 
Yes, il see to it right away. What’s 
that? You’re awfully busy? Yes, 
I don’t doubt it. What am I doing? 


Oh, nothing much. Just the usual things. 
Good-by, dear, good-by. (Hangs up receiv- 
Exit.) 
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By Katherine Jewell Everts 











THIRD 


E leave, then, the question of the 

tuning of the instrument to turn 

to-day to a consideration of its 
technique when tuned. I invite you to enter 
with me upon a study of the vocal interpre- 
tation of literature, through which, as I have 
said, the voice, put to its highest use, may 
be made the beautiful agent of personality 
it is intended to be. This term vocal inter- 
pretation of literature has been criticised as 
a sesquipedalian way of designating the good 
old-fashioned exercise, “reading aloud.” 1 
wish the criticism were pertinent. It is not, 
because however identical in theory these 
exercises may be, in practice they are hor- 
ribly opposed. So far apart are they, indeed, 
that we are told to beware of the reader who 
calls himself an “ Interpreter.” On the con- 
trary, we should beware of the reader who 
has not established his claim to be an inter- 
preter. The only excuse in the world for the 
existence of a reader lies in the possession 
of superior powers of interpretation. Unless 
I can make clear what must otherwise for 
some remain make beautiful what 
otherwise for must remain common- 
place, make alive what otherwise for some 
must lie dead on the printed page, I, as a 
reader, have no reason for being. To do any 
or all of these things is precisely to be an in- 
terpreter. However, we are entering upon 
this study of interpretation, not with the idea 
of becoming public readers, but with the in- 
tention of perfecting our voices. 

There is a theory that it is dangerous to 
go beyond the mere freeing of the instrument 
in either vocal or physical training. In ac- 
cordance with this theory I was advised by 
a well-known actress to confine my study for 
the stage, so far as the vocal and pantomimic 
preparation was concerned, to singing, dan- 
cing, and fencing. “Get your voice and 
body under control,” she said, “make them 
free, but don’t connect shades of thought and 
emotion with definite tones of the voice or 
movements of the body; don’t meddle with 


obscure, 


some 
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Delsarte or elocution.” This advice seemed 
good at the time. It still seems to me that 
it ought to be the right method. But I have 
grown to distrust it. One of the chief 
sources of my distrust has been the effect 
of the theory upon the art of the actress who 
gave the advice. She is perhaps the most 
graceful woman on the stage to-day, and her 
voice is pure music. But her gestures and 
tones fail in lucidity; they fail to illumine 
the text of the part she essays to interpret. 
One grows suddenly impatient of the mean- 
ingless grace of her movements, the mean- 
ingless music of her voice. One longs for a 
swift—if studied—stride across the stage in 
anger, instead of the unstudied grace of her 
glide in swirling-robed protest. One longs 
to hear a staccato declaration of intention, 
instead of the cadenced music of a voice 
guiltless of intention. No! after the body 
has been made a free and responsive agent, 
a mastery of certain fundamental laws, a 
mastery of certain principles of gesture in 
accordance with the dictates of thought and 
emotion is necessary to its further perfecting 
as a vivid, powerful, and true agent of per- 
sonality. The action must be suited to the 
word, the word to the action, through a study 
of the laws governing expression in action. 
So with the voice: to become not only a 
free instrument, but a beautiful and powerful 
means of expression and communication, it 
must learn to recognize and obey certain 
fundamental laws governing its modulations. 
A master of verbal expression is distin- 
guished by his vast vocabulary of words, and 
his skill and’ discrimination in its use. A 
master of vocal expression must acquire what 
we may call a vocal vécabulary, consisting of 
changes of pitch, Varieties of inflection, and 
variations in tone color, and must know how 
to use these elements with skill and discrimi- 
nation. It is through a study of. the vocal 
interpretation of literature that such a vo- 
cabulary is to be acquired. To learn to com- 
mand, at will, the changes of pitch and vari- 
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ations of inflection and tone color which 
subtle shades of thought and feeling demand, 
is the final step to be mastered in training 
the voice. 

I have long held that a substitution of vo- 
eal interpretation of literature for a large 
proportion of the subjects now taught in our 
publie schools would solve an equal propor- 
tion of the problems confronting our educa- 
tors. I believe this study, properly con- 
ducted, involves the finest kind of mental, 
emotional, physical, and ethical discipline. I 
believe that a child put into training at six, 
in a school which made this subject the be- 
ginning and end and main body of its cur- 
riculum, would find himself at sixteen, with 
mind disciplined, imagination untrammelled, 
emotions free, controlled, and unafraid, voice 
and body responsive agents, and _ with 
“knowledge absolute, subject to no dispute,” 
of his own bent and an eager enthusiasm in 
pursuing it. Do not dismiss this as the ex- 
travagance of an enthusiast. At least, re- 
serve judgment until you have traced with 
me the process of transferring through the 
voice (vocally interpreting) real thought 
(literature) from the printed page to the 
mind of an auditor. The main object of the 
exercise will be, of course, to mark its effect 
upon the voice. But in order to establish 
the broader claim I am making for the study, 
I ask you to consider, as well, the mental, 
emotional, and ethical training involved. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to study one with- 
out the other, since it is the play of an elastic 
mind, controlled emotion, and a quickened 
spirit upon the voice which is to make the 
free and responsive instrument an effective 
agent. It is through the process of which we 
are about to make a study that the mind is 
made elastic, the emotions set free, and the 
spirit quickened. It is the act of intense 
concentration and_ strong transition de- 
manded of the mind by this process which 
will deepen and broaden its action; it is the 
swift response and perfect control demanded 
of the emotions by this process which will 
steady and free their play; it is the constant 
dwelling in an atmosphere of truth and 
beauty demanded of the spirit by this proc- 
ess which will quicken its life. These effects 


upon mind, heart, soul, and voice are simul- 
taneous, and cannot be separated out in our 
study of the act which produces them. 
in entering upon our final step in 
training, let us mentally drive a four-in-hand. 


Then, 


vocal 
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We must begin by choosing a passage for 
interpretation. What shall govern our 
choice? It must be a passage worth inter- 
preting, or we shall not be dealing with lit- 
erature, and so shall not meet the require- 
ments of our title. To be worth interpreting, 
it must possess one or combine all of these 
three attributes, beauty, truth, and power. 
And here at once, as a point in our minor 
claim, note the ethical training demanded of 
the student by this subject. Surely to dwell 
appreciatively many hours of each day, in an 
atmosphere charged with beauty, truth, and 
power, is to be quickened spiritually or to 
be a dull clod indeed. 

How will this passage from Emerson’s es- 
say on Friendship do for our experiment ? 


Our friendships hurry to short and poor con- 
clusions, because we have made them a texture 
of wine and dreams, instead of the tough fibre 
of the human heart. 


It is certainly truth beautifully and pow- 
erfully expressed. Surely it will serve. And 
here I should like to stop and discuss with 
you that vital question of choosing literature 
for children, according to temperament and 
age—but another time, perhaps. 

Having read the passage under considera- 
tion cursorily (as is the custom in reading 
to oneself to-day), will you now study it for 
a moment very closely? Now, once more, 
please read it silently, noting the action of 
your mind as you read (“ Watch its pulsa- 
tions,” Dr. Curry would say). And now 
aloud, although without an auditor, read it, 
this time noting the effect of the action of 
the mind upon your voice. Did its pitch 
change? Where and why? How did you in- 
flect the words “wine and dreams”? How 
did the inflection of these words differ from 
that of the last six words, “tough fibre of 
the human heart” with which they are con- 
trasted in thought? Did your tone change 
color at any point? Why? Where? But 
now, once more, let us approach the passage, 
this time with a different intention. Let us 
study it with the idea of interpreting it for 
another mind. Now the method of attack is 
very different. Not that it ought to be dif- 
ferent! But it is. Intense concentration 
ought to characterize all our reading, wheth- 
be to acquire knowledge or 
pleasure for oneself, or to impart either 
to another. But the day of reading which 
“maketh a full man” seems to be long past, 


er its object 
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so far as the general publie is concerned. 
The necessity of skimming the pages of a 
dozen fourth-rate books of the hour, in order 
to be at least a lucid interlocutor and so a 
desired dinner guest, is making our reading 
a swift gathering of colorless impressions 
which may remain a week or only a day, and 
which leave no lasting effect of beauty or 
truth upon the mind and heart of the reader. 
Should it not be rather an intense application 
of the mind to the thought of a master mind, 
until that thought, in all its power and 
beauty, has broadened the boundaries of the 
reader’s mind and enlarged the meaning of 
all his thoughts? I wonder if a much smaller 
time spent in such reading 
might not result in a less “ bromidic ” social 
atmosphere even though its tendency were a 
bit serious. Who knows? 

3ut let us return to Emerson on Friend- 
ship. In studying this thought for the pur- 
pose of interpreting it voeaily, the concen- 
tration of the attention must be intense, 
because I must make it absolutely my own 
It must, for 
must for 
the time, to be a creation of my own brain. 
It must belong to me as only the created 
thing can. Until I recreated the 
thought, it is not mine to give. Now read 
the passage silently with this idea of making 
it your own. Pour upon it the light of your 
experience, your philosophy, your ideals, your 
perception of truth. Comment upon it si- 
lently as you read. Now read it aloud and 
let your this commenting. Sut 
wait a moment. Let me quote for you the 
paragraph following this statement: 


proportion of 


before I can present it to you. 


the moment, possess me. It seem, 


have so 


voice do 


The laws of friendship are austere and eternal, 
of one web with the laws of nature and of morals. 
But we have aimed at a swift and petty benefit, 
to suck a sudden sweetness. We snatch at the 
slowest fruit in the whole garden of God, which 
many summers and many winters must ripen. 


This is Emerson’s paraphrase of his orig- 
inal statement. How much of it did your 
mental commentary include? How did your 
silent paraphrase resemble this? Read the 
original passage again to yourself in the light 
of this paraphrase. I shall ask you now to 
repeat the first sentence from memory, for 
you will find, after this concentrated con- 
templation of a thought, that its form is 
fixed fast in your mind. That is a delightful 
accompaniment of this kind of reading. The 
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form of the thought, if it be apposite (which 
it must be to be literature, and we are con- 
sidering only literature), the form of a 
thought so approached stays with us in all 
its beauty. 

Let us then repeat the original statement, 
having read the passage in which Emerson 
has elaborated it.. Now, what you must de- 
mand of your voice is this: that it shall so 
handle the single introductory 
to suggest the rest of the paragraph. In 
other words, your voice must do the para- 
phrasing, by means of its changes in pitch, 
its inflections, and its variations in tone col- 
or. Once more read the sentence casually 
as you did at first, as a mere statement of 
fact, and then again in this paraphrastical 
manner. Watch, watch, watch the 
Mark the growth of its light and shade with 
the second reading. 

We must not lose sight of our minor claim. 
But the mental and ethical training involved 
has been too obvious, I am sure, to have es- 
caped us. We need go back for but a mo- 
ment to renote it. The intense concentration 
and strong transition of thought required of 
the mind, in mastering a text for the pur- 
pose of interpretation, afford keen intellectu- 
al exercise. The underlying idea in ap- 
proaching a passage full of truth and beauty, 
that the knowledge or pleasure I gain from 
it is not for the purpose of self-gratification, 
but that I may share it with another, is of 
great ethical value. Especially is this true 
in teaching children the laws of vocal ex- 


sentence as 


ve ice. 


pression. 

To return to our immediate task: let us 
confine our work for the rest of this lesson 
to a study in change of pitch, which is the 
fundamental element of the vocal vocabulary 
we are endeavoring to acquire. Had I an 
actual class before me, I should now divide 
your voices into groups according to the 
varying degrees of grayness. As it is, I must 
all as monotones. For our pres- 
should choose a 


treat you 


ent purpose we passage 
which, to be intelligently interpreted, de- 
mands marked changes of pitch. Robert 


Browning affords the best material of this 
kind, because of his sudden and _ long-sus- 
tained parentheses, which can be handled 
lucidly by the voice only after it has mas- 
tered this fundamental element of a vocal vo- 
eabulary. Let us take the first stanza and 
the first line of the second stanza of “ Abt 
Vogler”: 
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the structure brave,’ the manifold 


that 
music I build, 

Bidding my organ obey, calling its keys to their 
work, 

Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch, 
as when Solomon willed 

Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons 


Would 


that lurk, 

Man, brute, reptile, fly, 
aim, 

Adverse, each from the other heaven-high, hell- 
deep removed,— 

Should rush into sight at once as he named the 
ineffable Name, 

And pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the 
princess he loved! 


Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful 
building of mine— 


alien of end and of 





Remember we are to confine our consider- 
ation to the one point, “change of pitch,” 
not the change of pitch within a word, which 
is inflection and belongs to another chapter, 
but to the broad changes of pitch from word 
to word, phrase to phrase, sentence to sentence, 
following the intricate changes of the thought. 
With this end in mind, let us first blaze a 
trail through this forest of ideas. Let us find 
the main road and then trace the by-paths 
which lead away from that main road, and in 
this case fortunately come back to it again 
—which does not always happen in Mr. 
Browning’s “woody tracts of thought.” To 
employ a better figure for vocal purposes, let 
us cut off the stream, the voice, and trace 
the bed of this river of thought, following 
the main channel, and then its branches. 


We find the main channel cut by the first 
and last lines: 
Would that the structure brave, the manifold 


musie I build, 


Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful 


building of mine— 
All between, beginning with the second line, 
“Bidding my organ obey,” and including 
the last words of the eighth line, “the prin- 
cess he loved,” is a branch channel, leading 
away from and coming back to the main 
river’s bed. But this branch channel is in- 
terrupted in turn by its own branch leading 
away from it and returning with it to join 
the main bed with the last line we quote. 
This second branch begins in the middle of 
the third line with the words, “as when 
Solomon willed,” wanders in this course for 
five lines, and, rejoining the first offshoot, 
returns to the main channel with the last 
line. Now let us turn on the stream, the 
voice, and watch it flow into the course as 
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traced. What happens? Dropping the fig- 
ure, the voice starts on a certain pitch, de- 
termined by the atmosphere of the main 
thought, modified by the parentheses. If the 
main thought were not interrupted, the orig- 
inal pitch might be much lower. But we 
must make allowance for the necessity of 
dropping the voice for each of the two pa- 
rentheses. We must, therefore, start on a 
comparatively high pitch, from which we 
may depart easily at the end of the first line, 
where the secondary thought begins, and to 
which we return, after a second drop, with 
the last line, which resumes the main thought. 
Let us try this. Carry the exact pitch with 
which you start, over the parentheses, and be- 
gin the last line on the original pitch. Can you 
do it? If you can, you are not a monotone. 
But you may need the exercise just the same, 
for there are many degrees of dulness in 
tone. Now let us take up the parentheses. 
The first one begins with the second line. 
The voice must drop on the words, “ Bid- 
ding my organ obey,” to a lower pitch, indi- 
eating instantly the interruption of the 
thought. Hold this pitch through the sec- 
ond line and until the last four words of the 
third line. With these words, “as when Solo- 
mon willed,” the voice falls upon the second 
interruption, which it must denote by a corre- 
sponding second drop in pitch. This it pur- 
sues until it reaches the last line, where it 
resumes the original pitch with the original 
thought. Try this. These are only the 
broad changes from sentence to sentence. 
There are lesser changes from phrase to 
phrase, partly for the sake of variety alone, 
as in the second and third lines, where the 
pitch changes after “obey,” runs through 
the next six words, “calling its keys to their 
work,” and returns again on, “Claiming 
each slave of the sound.” There is also a 
momentary lift of the voice on the three 
words “at a touch,” dropping to the second 
broad change with the next words, “as when 
Solomon willed.” Try this more detailed 
treatnient of the first parenthesis. Taking 
up the second interruption for this closer 
study: The parenthesis begins with the last 
three words of the third line, as we have 
said. The voice starting with this second 
drop in pitch, plays about the level of that 
pitch from phrase to phrase through five 
lines, but it also changes from word to word, 
as on the four closing the fifth line, “ Man, 
brute, reptile, fly,” dnd this time merely for 
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the sake of variety. Remember, whatever 
the departure, it must always follow the par- 
enthetical thought, bringing it back by re- 
suming the original pitch from which it 
departed to indicate the interruption. 

Will you not before our next lesson dia- 
gram these nine lines? Simply write the 
verse as prose, and then mark it for change 
of pitch. Call the original pitch C, the first 
broad change B, the second broad change A. 
Denote the changes within the parentheses 
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by sharps and flats. For instance, would not 
the pitch of the last three words of the 
second line be indicated correctly by mark- 
ing it B sharp? But do not stop with the 
diagram. Begin and end by testing the voice. 
Make it follow the changes you indicate on 
the diagram, until it masters the subtlest of 
them. Through such practice alone can you 
hope to increase the light and shade upon 
which the voice depends for its final beauty 
as an agent of personality. 
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BY SARAH D,. HOBART 


Ecuoes of singing brooks o’er meadows cool, 

Through rustling leaves the wind-harp’s playful theme, 
‘ Voices of summer nights by fen and pool,— 

What heard the master in his wondrous dream ? 


All happy sounds that usher in the morn, 
The coo of nesting doves beneath the eaves, 

The whispering message of the bended corn, 
Laughter of children through the harvest sheaves, 


The lark’s sweet carol from the brooding sky, 
The waves’ ecstatic murmur on the shore, 
The pine-tree’s moan, the zephyr’s gentle sigh, 
And, far away, the cataract’s muffled roar. 


He saw the witching play of light and shade 
Following the cloud-flight o’er the changing land; 
The leap of wave to wave till, unafraid, 
The imprisoned waters burst upon the strand. 


Unawed he read the flaming letters traced 
With lightning touch upon the darkened sky, 
The appeal of star to star across the waste 
Of twilight shadow and the glad reply. 


All gentle thoughts, all reminiscences 
Of happy days within the field and grove, 
All nature’s voices of her lands and seas 
In one embracing harmony he wove; 


The unity that speaks the world divine 
When faithful spirits blend in toil or art, 
The hope, the love, that build their gentle shrine 
Within the portals of the human heart. 


And o’er each cry of petty doubt and fear, 
Above the clanging chords of hate and strife, 

He voiced the anthem, rolling sweet and clear, 
The soul’s ecstatic ery,—* Thank God for Life.” 
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BY MARIE OLIVIER 


HEY say that the first greeting 
Parisienne 


one 
another is: 


Have you seen the new skirt?” 
squib is worth repeating because it 
few words 
an important part the gar- 
ment is playing at this mo- 
ment in dressmaking estab- 
the 
of all others in which rad- 


tells in a 


lishments. It is 


ical changes are 
working. I would, 
therefore, advise 


all who are looking 
for the really novel 
feature in the com- 
ing season’s gowns 


to direct their at- 
tention particular- 
ly to the new 
skirts. They are 
spoken of as 
“tight,” also as 
“draped” _ skirts. 
Both words de- 
seribe them, for 
the new forms are 
both narrow and 
tight, though they 
are also rippled 


horizontally 


around the hips. 
The first skirt of 
this sort which 
came under my eye 
was cut somewhat 
like a two-piece 
habit circular, 
with seams down 


the centre of back 
and front. A few 
inches below’ the 
waist there occur- 


red a shirred por- 


now makes to 
“Good afternoon! 
The 


what 


one 





Move coat of 
of black lace over gold ; on shoulder, black vel- 
vet ribbons with gold buttons 


tion 


FO 


material. 








sable or mink 
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in 


—_ 


the 
inches in depth. 
was allowed for in the cutting of the 


front 





seam some four 
Of course all this 


I may add, parenthetically, 
that the pattern, to the eye at least, 


is very queer. 


with sleeves 


a s 


Real art is necessary 
in the adjusting of such 
skirts, for the upper 
fulness must be drawn 


up in graceful, easy rip- 
ples over the hips, into 


the waistband, 
and each _ ripple 
must be firmly se- 
cured on the un- 
der side to hold it 
in place, else an 
ugly zigzag line at 
the foot of the 


skirt would be sure 
to result; so a net- 
work of tapes is 
devised according 
to the needs of the 
individual figure, 
and, aided by 
weights in the 
form of numerous 
leaden disks, these 
perform the mira- 
cle. The descrip- 
tion sounds 
plicated, and 
haps you 


com- 
per- 
will 
question the after- 
results; but I 
sure you, my read- 


as- 


ers, that made up 
in silky cloth these 
new skirts are 
quaintly pictur- 
esque, especially 
when topped by a 
basque or spoon- 
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SLEEVELESS HALP-FITTING coat of black 


of ready-to-wear costumes as yet have 


the need for individual fitting, so they 
unlikely to become immediately 
popular in the sense of being com- 
monly seen. But, as each new speci- — 

appears to be a trifle prettier 
than the preceding one, and the mode 
of working simpler, it is likely that materials; the original was of filet and Irish lace 
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slender-hipped women will adopt 
them, wherever they are so placed as 
to be able to secure the long corsets, 
and capable tailors to fit the skirts. 
The corset shape, however, is of prime 
importance, and none but the “hip- 
less” form will do for prevailing 
feminine dress. 

Here are two other forms of the new 
skirts which may prove suggestive: 
The first is a three-piece skirt having 


and silk braid; princesse skirt 
coatee. None of the makers 


them, because, I suppose, of 
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SMART MODEL WRAP to be made of almost any 
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Mopet wrap of heavy lace, dyed brown, over 
gold tissue and bordered all around with mink. 


a narrow front gore and two side 
gores. There is a fourth piece which 
forms the rippled portion or drapery, 
though when fixed in position it does 
not really drape, but appears as if in 
one piece with the skirt. The under 
or skirt portion fits without a wrinkle 
at waist and over hips; and, at the 
foot, the flare is about three and a 
quarter yards wide. The drapery is 
attached invisibly around the skirt at 
about the lower corset-line, and is 
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brought around the figure much after 
the fashion in which the Turkish 
searf is drawn; but it rises in the 
centre of the back to within an inch 
of the waist-line, producing about the 
same effect as that in the first skirt 
described. 

Numbers of coats with short fronts 





GRAY VELVET GOWN trimmed with gray braid 
and cut steel buttons: toque of chinchilla. 


and long backs are seen at fashion- 
able gatherings. Some have pro- 
nounced backs, while others 
modify that form slightly. 


spoon 
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HE winter has developed a taste, 

never before, I think, so gener- 

ally displayed, for simple flan- 
nel blouses. Two-thirds of the morn- 
ing and school garments shown in the 
shops are in thin, 
striped flannel or 
sparsely patterned 
delaines, which 
fabrics have a 
smooth, firm, al- 
most hard surface 
that takes the 
tailor finish ex- 
ceptionally well. 
Also, though light 
in weight, these 
fabries warm 
and durable. 
They are printed 
or woven in all 





are 


the prevailing 
shades — mauve, 
leaf green, violet 
—in short, the 
most modish as 
well as the stand- 
ard colors. The 
figure or stripe 
appears in color 
upon a_ eream, 


tan, écru, or mole 
ground, and, in 
fancy waists, the 
color is further 
accentuated by 
the addition of 
buttons, pipings, 
stitched bands, or 
with rolls of satin 
or chiffon velvet of the same shade. 
In the flannels light-colored ground 
tones are striped with dark lines; in 
the delaines the ground tone is some- 
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Simp_e BLowse of cashmere « 
en material, with a soft silk scarf 














times the darker. The waist, even 
when given a strictly simple tailor 
finish, is selected to harmonize with 
suit or skirt with which it is to be 
worn. Is the latter blue? Then the 
blouse or the 
blouses to be worn 
with it must be 
patterned or trim- 
med with a simi- 
lar shade. One 
waist may be of 
flannel, showing 
hair-line stripes 
of blue on a 
eream_ ground; 
another, quarter- 
inch stripes upon 
a ground of mole 
color or very deep 
tan; a third, in 


mole-colored  de- 
laine, with a scat- 
tering of tiny 
rings, dots, or 
disks upon it, in 
blue. The visible 


buttons, if any, 
should be of blue 
bone, enamel, or 
silk crochet, and 
the tie and belt of 
the same shade. 
The variety of 
shapes is 
limitless, and it 
from the 
plainest of tailor- 
ed garments with 
only a few flat 
pleats to give the necessary ease of 
movement, and the conventional shirt- 
sleeve, to the garment having clusters 
of vertical line tucks and pleats both 


blouse 


grades 


r other thin wool 
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the manner in which this feature is 
set in the armhole. One very smart 
garment of this sort which I recently 
examined had a front band stitched 
on each side, the buttons of carved 
jet piercing it at intervals. On each 
side of the front was a box pleat, and 
between it and the centre band, and 
again between it and the sleeve, were 
groups of tiny tucks. These and the 
side bands were stitched to about a 
chemisette length. The back consist- 
ed of a centre stitched band, flanked 
by wide single groups of fine tucks. 
The sleeves were a pure bishop form, 
with medium wristbands, the collar 
and belt being of the same material. 
Practically all the shirt-waist sleeves 











GRAY PLANNEL BLOUSE with trimming of navy- 
blue soutache.in two widths 


front and back, to the complicated 
raglan, kimono, and other wide and 
sloping shoulder forms which came 
into favor with the Japanese and Ori- 
ental dress forms of last spring. The 
most practical are on the general lines 
of the garments shown on this page 
and the next page. The first is suit- 
able for morning wear at home or for 
all-day professional purposes; the sec- 
ond is a pleasing model for a well- 
grown schoolgirl, and one that may 
be diversified in many ways. 
Quantities of plaid surahs, and dark 
silk, satin de Chine, and duchesse 
waists are being worn. They revive 
the forms of the shirt-waist of several 
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seasons ago in the main, while show- 
ing a late touch in sleeve shape, or in 





SMART MODEL 





BLOUSE 


of 


white 


liberty 


satin 
with white cord run through worked eyelet-holes. 
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SIMPLE. WINTER BLOUSES 





WINTER BLOUSE of white and striped voile with 
satin binding ; lace yoke and undersleeves. 


are finished with wristbands and self- 
collar, so that narrow lawn or em- 
broidery or lace sets may be adjusted 
over them. The collars, however, are 
all adjustable, so that the replacing 
of them with a fancy stock is a simple 
matter. 

There is always a percentage of 
fashionable women who persist in 
clinging to a depth of white about the 
throat. These are still wearing the 
white batiste or white silk blouses, 
with the addition of the “slip-on” 
similar to those shown on this page; 
but these, to be effective, must be of 
the same material as the suit; where- 
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upon they cease to be blouses in the 
common acceptation of the word, and 
become features of the regular dress. 
As novelties they cannot be compared 
with the striped silk blouses which are 
so generally useful. Usually these 
are made up with a combination of 
bias effects of stripes. The favorite 
silk for them is one in which half- 
inch light and dark stripes alternate. 
Worn with a full lace jabot, these 


Biovse of blue silk bordered with green velvet 
ribbon ; gold buttons ; filet lace blouse. 


waists are smart accompaniments to 
the separate coatee, the short wrap, or 
jacket. Any of these designs may 
be used for silk instead of flannel, 
if preferred. 
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HE diversity of dress accesso- 
ries, which always seem to mul- 
tiply in the middle of the sea- 


and the attractive form of these 
are now so marked that the 


son, 
items, 





OPERA COIFFURE consisting of a cluster of but- 
tercups and brown satin ribbon with gold facing. 


merchants complain that there is no 
eall for articles which usually are 
made up in quantities, and that it is 
only the individual thing that can be 
disposed of. 

This desire for individuality as well 
as novelty has extended to the head- 
eoverings for evening and outing 
wear. For the evening numbers of 
pretty hoods, which are really charm- 
ingly picturesque, have been evolved. 
Some are altogether of fur, and in 
size match the “Granny” muffs, 
which, somehow, they suggest, prob- 
ably because they are so large and 
soft. Many are composed of filet or 
Irish lace made over light silk or chif- 








fumed cotton, and bordered or banded 
with soft fur. Picture a hood, very 
apacious, indeed, especially in the 
back, made up of lace and fur com- 
bined, as these materials are in the 
coats shown on pages 140, 141, and 
142, and you will have an idea of the 
ornamental hood which the younger 
girls in New York are wearing to 
dancing parties and to the opera. 
The fur rims the face closely, and the 
hood more or less closely fits the head 
for two inches or so; but the back is 
wide and baggy, so that it falls well 
over the cloak with which it is worn. 
Then there is a beautiful little close 
Dutch hood, which closes snugly about 
the head and is tied under the chin 





OPERA COIFFURE consisting of a turquoise-blue rib- 
bon on which are mounted turquoices set in gold rims 
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ACCESSORIES 
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| this: Both bags are about ten inches 





SMART NEW DECORATION for the hair of silver 
in aigrette effect. 


with broad ribbons. Early in the sea- 
son these were shown for motor wear, 
but the comfort of the thing seems 
to have appealed to the fashionable 
who spend a portion of the winter in 
the country, and young and older 
women now wear them, in ermine, 
sable, or mink, according to taste. 

A very individual leather bag has 
been introduced, which for numbers 
of purposes is proving ideal. It is an 
arm-bag, and is made in white and 
light shades of dressed and Suéde 
leather for evening use, on which oc- 
easion it serves to hold carriage check, 
slippers, opera-glasses, etc., but it may 
also be had in bronze, in black, in 
all the seal browns and fashionable 
grays, and in the rather bright blues 
and reds for day use. Apparently the 
two forms of bag are the same, but 
there is a slight difference, and it is 





deep and fifteen or fewer inches wide. 
The top is shirred over big silvered 
or gilded rings, which are fully five 
inches in diameter, through which the 
arm passes easily. To open the bag 
the rings are drawn apart. The light- 
colored bags are lined with silk and 
are given a sort of purse top of the 
same. It closes with a wide gilt or 
silver purse-clasp. This not seen 
when the bag is on the arm or when 
the rings are held together. In the 
darker leather bags this clasp portion 
is of leather like the rest of the arti- 
ele. 


is 


The capacious interior is fitted 


with everything requisite for the 
shopper’s or motorist’s comfort. The 
exclusive merchants are showing 


numbers of pretty bags almost square 
in shape and very flat, but none have 
the quaint reticule air of the bags I 
have described in detail. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT of feathers for the head-dress 


for formal occasions. 
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EMBROIDERED SILK STOCKINGS for evening wear 


Numbers of pendants have come 
into use for dress ornament and espe- 
cially for neckwear. Those for the 
evening—that is, the most accessible 


forms—are little basket forms, jewel- 
led and set in silver or gold; but many 
really heavy pendants are seen in 
early Roman designs, on which the 
head of some goddess is worked out 
in repoussé, or in cameo, or the centre 
is set with a big, heavy stone, an ame- 
thyst being much favored this year. 
Old and oxidized silver settings are 
especially fashionable in such pend- 
ants. The chains on which the lat- 
ter are hung are all very light. The 
nearer they are to a thread, the more 
fashionable. 

For the hair there is a more or less 
fixed rule as to what the very young 
woman and those older shall wear. 
The former almost invariably selects 
flowers of a shade to harmonize with 
her gown. Her choice may light upon 
any bloom which takes her fancy, pro- 
vided it is effectively placed among 
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the hair. Some combina- 
tions, similar to the first 
coiffure shown in _ this 
group of illustrations, are 
seen, in which ribbon, 
lace, silvered or gilded 
gauze, feather shapes, and 
flowers are brought to- 
gether. Numbers of ai- 
grette forms and coronet 
and half-coronet jewelled 
forms are seen. These are 
worn chiefly with high 
coiffures. Younger wom- 
en, however, all arrange 
a more or less low coiffure, 
and trail the flowers co- 
quettishly at the sides. A 
favorite method is to car- 
ry twisted ribbon softly 
over the front of the hair, 
threading it through the 
bouffant portions at the 
sides, and centring it 


among the coils or braids or puffs 
back, with flowers, jewelled 
or other ornament as finish. 
necklet of opaque beads 
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A DAINTY JABOT made of two handkerchiefs 


continues to be worn about the dress 
neck, where it serves as a sort of fin- 
ish. I have seen a pleasing new form 
of bead necklet which is about three 
times the length of the ordinary 
string. It is passed round the neck 
outside the collar and is caught in the 
centre of the front with a flat, pol- 
ished clasp. The latter is provided 
with a deep-set pin, which will take 
in a much thicker bulk than would 
the ordinary brooch. For the outside 
of the dress collar there are also nar- 
row ornamental ties of satin or thin 
velvet which are secured as are the 
beads above described. The material 
is double and bias, and, at the widest 
point the tie is but an inch, but it 
narrows still more toward the ends, 
where it is tipped with a metal point 
three or more inches long. The ties 
themselves average a yard and one- 
quarter long. They come in black 
and in all the fashionable shades, and 
are selected now and then to match 
the collar itself. 

By all odds the smartest linen col- 
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SMART DRESS ACCESSORIES 
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lars are the colored ones. Those in 
light blue, pink, gray, and leaf green 
are particularly novel. They are usu- 
ally single-fold and not flapped, and 
are scalloped and embroidered along 
the upper edge. The lower one, where 
the buttonholes for fastening are 
placed, is plain. The embroidery is 
in cotton, usually pure white, and the 
collars are worn with white wool or 
duck, linen or French flannel waists. 
Where the collar is provided with a 
full pleated frill down the front, the 
edges of the frill are usually in color, 
and the collar and cuffs, to be really 
smart, must match these edges. 


Where there is no such frill some bit 
of color in the waist itself or in the 
tie will give the note for the collar 
and jabot color combination. 

Apropos of ties, I think there has 
All are pret- 


never been such variety. 








COLLAR AND BOW with buttonholed ends 


ty and most of them may be appro- 
priately worn with anything, from 
the plainest tailor frocks to the elab- 
orate half-tailored suit in which quite 
one-half of the feminine world lives. 
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women live in palaces, four- 

tenths in simple or well-equip- 
ped homes, and the.other five-tenths 
in boarding-houses, lodgings, and 
hotels. Being interpreted this means 
that the ma- 
jority live in 
more or less 
eramped 
quarters with 
small space 
in which to 
accommodate 
the superflu- 
ous or unnec- 
essary. It 
also means 
that because 
such modes 
of living are 
expensive 
they must do 
real thinking 
along the 
lines of econ- 
omy in dress. 
Think of 
that, sister in 
the far-away 
town, in the 
sparsely built- 
up village, on 
the isolated 
ranch or 
farm, and rec- 
oncile it, if 
you can, with 
the dazzling 
accounts your 
papers bring you of metropolitan wom- 
en who seem always to go robed in 
costly laces and silks and velvets, es- 
pecially during these giddy months 
in which society gathers in towns to 


= say that one-tenth of our 


and frills of the same 
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MODEL BLOUSE of white taffeta or satin with plissee bands 
; plissee collar and cuff. 





hold its annual shows, its operas, its 
exhibitions, its charity bazars, etc. 
How do they manage it? They 
don’t, really, except a favored few 
The less favored many dress with an 
astonishing simplicity, when all is said 
and done; 
but that sim- 
plicity 
sometimes the 
acme of art, 
which has 
been acquired 
by way of 
many costly 
failures 
They confine 
themselves, 
as a rule, to 
the tailored 
gown for the 
morning, 
with numer- 


is 


ous changes 
oO f Ss h i rt- 
waists and 


neckwear; to 
a handsome 
skirt or two, 
and a fash- 
ionable coatee 
and extra 
waist, nearly 
always of 
fancy silk or 
chiffon and 
made up elab- 
orately, and 
an evening 
gown or two 
which are convertible into afternoon 
at-home gowns, or into those suitable 
for the theatre or restaurant dinner. 
This constitutes the “working ward- 
robe ” of many city women whose ap- 
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A SIMPLE ECONOMICAL EVENING CLOAK 
with embroidered collars and cuffs. 


pearance is proverbially flawless, 
but whose resources can but be 
modest. Now what value has all 
this for you whose environment 
is so different? This: 

The secret of the variety of the 
dress of these women is in the 
fact that they never experiment 
with conspicuous or too new 
colors, with strangely assorted or 
experimental garment forms, or 





ECONOMICAL DRESSING 





with those which may not be repeat- 
edly modified and varied by a change 
of waist garniture, the rehanging of 
the skirt, or the refitting of collar or 


or I litte mm 
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DEBUTANTE’S DANCING GOWN of absinthe-green is 
net flowered with violets: green chiffon sash. \Y 
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ol, smocked with dull blue floss, which is also used for 
uffs 


THE LATEST BLOUSE of white linen, silk or w 


the embroidery on sleeves and collar ; folds of dull blue lawn at top of collar and at « 


sleeve. Therein lies the helpful hint 
to you who, in more remote places, 
perhaps, wear out your dresses far less 
quickly, and often run the risk of be- 
ing obliged to wear them long after 
they have passed out of date. How 
many women in the country, strug- 





gling with the question of the present 
costliness of wearing-apparel, have 
closets full of such dresses of the past, 
which need, it may be, only a critical 
examination in the light of to-day’s 
materials, shapes, and trimmings, to 
make them actual treasure-trove. 
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RE 0 
a resident of the country, where N 
décolleté gowns are not only in- 4 
congruous, but even absurd. Is 
this a useful model for her? f} 
Decidedly so. Make it up in Ye 


veiling, cashmere, or any softly 





fA hanging material, and provide it 

I with- a removable chemisette of gl 
Key tulle, embroidery, thin silk, and il 
Ms with long mousquetaire sleeves we 
‘At S of the same, and it becomes ap- 4) 
on propriate for any circumstances haan 
“a which might arise in the quiet Van 
(th) life of such circles. Should the  {} 
Vas unexpected happen and the own- 
Se er of such a frock find herself 4 
7A i \ 


the guest in a city house, she Va 


m\\ 
2 will only have to remove the jf! 
Vay chemisette, and she has ready  {} 
“ an evening gown. XY 
a Let us suppose this dress, as Hit 
‘ Ky 
i (7h 
, AA v 
Say 
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AN ELDERLY LADY'S MORNING DRESS of violet cash- wt 
{pA mere trimmed with soutache of the same shade hy 
AiP5 


2 : 


[I have chosen, almost at random, a 





y, 
4 . ' 
(rn simply made gown to serve as. an il- 
\h2 . . . . i: 
lustration of how a gown designed for A 
’ ; + 
Or long wear should be selected. It is fi 
ya illustrated on page 151. You will no- a a 
I tice that it has a décolleté neck and MopEL BLovusE of snuff color silk with sapphire Vy) 
4 that all the lines of skirt, waist, and blue velvet belt, buttons and edges. vs 
\\¥? sleeve are simple. They are also typi- if 
Ye . Bape Mite . ' - Rig 
cal of current fashions. As shown, it stands, has served a season, but yy, 


VS the dress would be appropriate for any that its owner is tired of it and wants 
evening gathering in the city. Let a change. The fulness may be pleated 
W) us suppose our student in economy is like that of the dress on page 150. 
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O many letters of inquiry concerning 
S books to read or study have come late- 
ly into the rooms of the Bazar that, in 
the opinion of the editor, the demand indi- 
cates the need of a new department in this 
magazine to be known as the Home Study 
Department. The purpose of this depart- 
ment will be to give advice in the matter of 
books to read, courses of study to follow, and 
to assist in every possible way those readers 
of the Razar who are organizing home-study 
clubs, and are seeking direction in the .way 
to maintain them. In a word, it will act as 
a clearing-house for book and study infor- 
mation. It invites correspondence with any 
home-study club already organized or about 
to be, suggesting that from time to time 
the secretary of the club send to the de- 
partment a report of the work the club is 
carrying on and what it has accomplished. 
Extracts from these reports will be pub- 
lished in the Bazar, since they may offer 
helpful suggestions to similar clubs else- 
where. It invites correspondence with teach- 
ers or with students, with the girl who is 
going to college or with the girl who wants to 
go, but is unable to do so; in fact, with all 
the friends of the Bazar, new or old. These 
letters should be addressed to the Editor of 
the Home Study Department, and will re- 
ceive her personal attention. The matter 
published each month will be such as is of 
general interest, but the main purpose of 
the department will always be kept in view— 
the establishing among Bazar readers of a 
fellowship in the realm of books. 
The scope of inquiries in the letters the 
Bazar has already received has been large. 
In general, they were from mothers who 
were beginning to read aloud to their chil- 
dren, but wére overwhelmed with the wide 
fields in which to wander, and wanted a start- 
ing-point and direction given them; mothers 
seeking hints about the books their girls 
should read out of school hours, if at all; 


girls themselves who wrote confessing a de- 
sire to make the first purchase for libraries 


of their own, but what should the first book 
be? Others wrote who realized the privilege 
of having a good library at hand, but did 
not know how to make the best use of it, and 
sought help; while still others whose dream 
of a first trip to Europe in the coming sum- 
mer was to be realized, asked guidance in the 
books to read as the best preparation for it. 
But the majority of the letters were from 
busy women and girls who wished to study, 
but were too occupied to do so systematically, 
or those who felt the limitations of the small 
places in which they lived and knew no way 
in which to overcome these limitations, un- 
less through a home-study club, and asked 
for suggestions in the way of organizing and 
maintaining such a club. This practically 
covers the range of information sought; it 
is with the home-study interests that we shall 
concern ourselves for the present. 

The most important advice to give to those 
who are about to organize a club is to do 
it in the simplest possible way—to have only 
so much machinery as will keep the club 
running smoothly, yet to have each mem- 
ber take part, so that every one may feel 
that she is necessary to the organization. 
For the purposes of illustration we will sup- 
pose a club to be composed of ten members 
who expect to hold weekly meetings at one 
another’s houses and make a study of, say 
current events. This scheme of organization 
would be equally applicable to any club or 
reading circle. In order to do away with the 
complexity of electing officers, let each mem- 
ber preside in turn alphabetically, the initial 
letter of her last name being used to decide 
her place in the order, and she be entirely 
responsible for the meeting in her charge. 
She would assign to the various members 
different topics relating to the general sub- 
ject of the meeting, and in this way all would 
take part. For example, one member would 
report on what of importance had occurred 
in polities through the week, another on de- 
velopments in different sciences, such as the 
progress in wireless telegraphy, air-ships, and 
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so on, and another on the more interesting 
of the recent books. Each one would be ex- 
pected to answer any questions put to her 
by the others, and the presiding member 
would lead in a discussion. The asking of 
questions should be encouraged, for it will 
almost surely lead to further study, as when, 
for instance, the member who is reporting 
on the week’s politics says Congress is as- 
sembled. Another member asks how the 
members of Congress are elected. If no one 
is able to give the information, the presiding 
member should require a report on it at the 
next meeting. It is in this way that the 
benefit of these clubs is so far-reaching. 
Then, too, it is well to remember that there 
is no better method of collecting information 
than by making newspaper clippings of what- 
ever bears on the subject assigned to a mem- 
ber, and to always read either a book or a 
newspaper with the mind alert for such ma- 
terial. It would be wise to have one member 
act as secretary and keep a careful record 
of all the meetings, and at the end of the 
year make a report to show what the club had 
accomplished. In a current-events club it is 
interesting to alternate week by week studies 
of domestic and foreign affairs, and so keep 
informed on all matters of world-wide im- 
portance. 

In places where there are many historical 
associations dating from Revolutionary times 
a club would find it very interesting to read 
the town records, which are always accessible 
through the town clerk, and become familiar 
with the historical facts about the place. 
In such a community there would probably 
be many objects of historical value, old china, 
books or papers, and the club would be doing 
good service as citizens in awakening among 
the people an appreciation of their posses- 
sions, and also creating in them a desire to 
mark in some permanent way, by tablets or 
stones, the sites of historical incidents in the 
locality. Much of this sort of work is being 
done by the large patriotic societies, but a 
club could well afford to turn its attention 
to such things, and besides it is an admirable 
way to learn American history. In conmec- 
tion with this rather practical work, it would 
be helpful to read at the weekly meetings 
extracts from the writings of some notable 
historian, such as John Fiske or Woodrow 
Wilson. Either of these authors would be 
found to be most interesting to read in 
course, and a club with no other purpose than 
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to make a study of American history as told 
by these two men would have a delightful 
field in which to work. 

But current events and patriotic clubs pre- 
suppose that a library is near, where books 
and newspapers may be consulted, so it is 
rather to those home-study clubs which are 
being established in the smaller places, with 
few resources at their command, that the new 
department in the Bazar hopes to be of spe- 
cial service—such clubs as will hold weekly 
meetings and combine an hour’s reading with 
friendly intercourse, but nevertheless mean 
to make a pastime an opportunity for per- 
sonal development. 

The question then arises, What shall we 
read? Frankly, I would advise selecting 
some good novel, and then giving yourselves 
over to the pleasure of reading it. It is like 
a playground where you are sure to have a 
good time, and will be helped by the recre- 
ation. Then, too, you will find that it will 
lead to many things. You widen your circle 
of acquaintances, as when you are reading a 
volume of Thackeray, The Newcomes, for 
instance, and you find yourselves becoming 
part of the coterie of Clive Newcome’s 
friends; or an interest in art is awakened, 
which comes from spending days in Florence 
with Romola, and you want to learn more 
about that beautiful city and the treasures 
it contains; or you stand side by side with 
Kim and gaze with eyes of wonder on the 
vast reaches of the Himalaya Mountains. 
Perhaps your pleasure will be simply in the 
story itself, and that is-worth while. If you 
have not sailed in the South Seas or trav- 
elled up and down the roadsides of France 
with Modestine, that incomparable donkey of 
Stevenson’s, both the journeys will repay 
you, and your interest in the traveller will 
have been aroused to such an extent that you 
will read Treasure Island, Weir of Hermis- 
ton, and the other novels. Then you will want 
to know Stevenson the man, and will read 
his Life and Letters. 

At the end of the hour’s reading, make a 
point of discussing in detail the chapters 
which have just been read, and their relation 
to the preceding ones. If it is a novel you 
are reading, consider how the plot is devel- 
oping, the way the different characters are 
meeting situations, and get the opinion of 
each member as to what she would have done 
under similar conditions. All this helps to 
make your book friends as familiar to you as 
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you are to each other, and you will look for- 
ward with as much pleasure to meeting the 
one set as the other at the weekly gatherings. 
It is» pleasant, to have a little literary 
gossip about the author you are reading, to 
know something of his life, the books he 
has written, and such facts. These one mem- 
ber may easily collect and bring as her con- 
tribution to the meeting. 

Let the members take turns week by week 
in reading aloud, and this will give each one 
an opportunity to cultivate that very desir- 
able thing, an agreeable speaking voice. You 
will find it prudent to have a dictionary close 
at hand, and it should be one member’s duty 
to settle all disputes as to the pronunciation 
of a word or its meaning; you could be 
of help to each other by challenging the 
reader to explain any word which was not 
clear to you in either sense or sound. 

There are a number of good habits to form 
in the matter of reading in an appreciative 
way, which it might be well to make as a 
condition of membership in your clubs. You 
could agree among yourselves to devote so 
much time each day to good reading, say, 
fifteen minutes or a half-hour. That would 
be the required amount, but if you offered 
a prize each month to the member who had 
read the most above that time, it would act 
as a stimulus to all to find as much leisure 
as possible to give to reading. The prize 
might be purchased with the fines which you 
would impose upon all late comers at the 
weekly meetings. Fines are a great aid to 
punctuality, and unless you resort to them, 
you will find the hour for reading shorter 


too, 
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and shorter every week. This daily good 
reading might be in some of the books 
you received at Christmas, but which as 


yet you have failed to read. Another ex- 


cellent habit is that of keeping a diary. The 
genial writer Mr. Benson urges this. He 
does not advocate the diary of sentiment, 


but rather the note-book of ideas, a place 
where you jot down the impressions of a day, 
for it clarifies one’s thoughts to put them in 
writing. Write down also any question 
which oceurs to you in connection with your 
daily reading, or some point which was not 
clear to you at the last club meeting, and 
which you wish to bring up at the next. It 
is in such ways that you will be of help to 
one another as well as to yourselves. Neither 
of these habits is so difficult to acquire as to 
bar any from membership, and the 
practice of them would aid in learning 
to study. 

These few simple suggestions for 
home reading, which may answer some un- 
asked question of the general reader, or, bet- 
ter still, may lead to asking others. The 
types of books to read have been indicated 
in only a cursory way, but hereafter the 
department ‘will direct by correspondence 
courses of reading. in different subjects, giv- 
ing a list of books which are most accessible, 
and the recognized authorities in those lines. 
All matters pertaining to books or study we 
will discuss through the pages of the Bazar 
in that familiar friendly spirit which would 
prevail were we gathered around the library 
table with its shaded lamp and the answer- 
ing glow from the fire. 
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_. THE SIMPLE SHEPHERD 


By VIRGINIA WoopwarD CLoub 








I am a shepherd of the plain, the weakling ewes are prone to me. 

Down through the meadows, gray with rain, | follow where their cry may be. 
My brethren mock me year by year, who with the seasons come and go, 

By ship or sandal, seript or spear, with caravan or moving show, 


And bid me seek the market-place, the tumult of the outbound sea, 

The promise of the mountain’s face, the distance of the desert free; 
But, ’mid the silent dusks and dews, the gentle pastures of the plain, 
I bide the calling of the ewes, to which none other’s ear is fain. 


For, did I seek the far, free way, ere yet the watching stars could pale, 
And turn me to that broader day, no guarding arm would tend my vale; 
But lo, one signal hold I dear, and often passing strange it seems, 
A star there is, that draweth near, betwixt my waking and my dreams. 


It leadeth down the kindred dark, whither the lambs are calling me, 

Till, from its mount I surely hark some melody befalling me; 

Thus, though I bide upon the plain, through all my darks, through all my nights, 
Ay, though the world be blind with rain!—I hear the music of the heights. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
AS A SOCIAL CENTRE 
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BY W. 


HE present occupants of. the historic 

White House have worked wonders so- 

cially, as the doyen of the corps diplo- 
matique must reflect as he ponders the old 
days. Whimsical Dolly Madison dried her 
linen in the great East Room; the mere idea 
of invitation cards for the Executive Mansion 
was scouted as an outrage on the greatest of 
democracies. And droll stories were told of 
Lincoln’s casual dinners. 

Even in Jackson’s term the official recep- 
tions attracted unruly mobs. It was then the 
custom to set out a “free lunch” for White 
House callers. Every one made himself at 
home, and besought his neighbor to do like- 
wise. Did not the Executive Mansion belong 
to all the people? And so when Old Hickory 


G. 


first threw open the White House to his ad- 
mirers such a horde burst in that two of 
the mighty cheeses he had provided for his 
hungry guests were thrown down and tram- 
pled all over the Presidential carpets. 

A strange contrast, indeed, with the régime 
of the first President, when “ Lady ” Martha, 
rustling in quaint silks and laces and seated 
on a dais in “The Palace” on “ drawing- 
room days,” gave her hand to be kissed in 


true courtly style! And Washington him- 
self always drove out with four horses, and 
a couple of liveried flunkies behind. 

But such “airs” soon died down, con- 


demned as mere echoes of the stately splen- 
dor of foreign courts, ill-befitting the land of 


liberty and equality for all. In time the 
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ENTRANCE OF THE WHITE HOUSE, WHERE DIPLOMATS ENTER ON STATE 
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Chief Magistrate of the United States found 
himself in a dilemma. On the hand, 
there were dignity and hospitality to be up- 
held before the brilliant representatives of all 
the nations in Washington, yet, on the other, 
nothing should be done to shock the demo- 


one 


cratic ideas of the American people! 

As time went on, and the nation rose to 
world-power, the situation grew still more 
perplexing. Washington 
now grown into a rich 
handsome metropolis, 
the White House’ was 
wholly madequate. When 
King Edward, then Prince 
of Wales, visited President 
Buchanan in 1860 almost 
all his suite had to be 
housed in the Embassy. 

The harassed President 
made half-hearted attempts 
to limit receptions to in- 
vited guests; and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley boldly sent out cards. 
Such a thing as a social 
secretary was undreamed of. 
As a result the published 
list of guests included the 
names of Senators and la- 
dies who had been dead for 
a year or more, yet who 
were made to appear as very 
much alive and quite gay! 

President and Mrs. Roose- 


was 
and 
and 


velt, however, have, with 
rare tact and firmness, 
brought about sweeping 


changes; and even the dread 
question of precedence at 
official and purely 
functions has been arranged 
to the satisfaction of every 
one. But before entering 
into details of White House 
events, let me first consider 
the financial side. 

The President’s salary is 
$50,000 a year. But beyond this his office 
and ménage have several “ appropriations.” 


social 


MRS. 


Firstly, there is another $50,000 allotted for 
the general up-keep of the White House, not 
forgetting the annual coat of paint that gives 
the old mansion its name. 

For fuel $6000 is allowed, and $9000 for 
Lighting 
appropriation—$20,000. 


the up-keep of the conservatory. 
is a much larger 
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And a further vote of $20,000 provides for 
stationery and printing, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, with the official stable, which, by the 
way, is quite distinct from the Chief Mag- 
istrate’s own stable. For the President’s 
secretary, oddly enough, the nation provides 
four horses and pays the wages of his coach- 
man and groom. gut the President is to 
buy his own carriages and horses. 





New York, 1907. 


AND MISS ETHEL ROOSEVELT. 

Lastly comes $60,000 for salaries of White 
House officials and clerks, besides the chief 
steward, doorkeepers, and messengers. Yet, 
in spite of all these allowances, the Presi- 
dent has heavy expenses that must be met 
out of his salary or private fortune. There 
are some thirty servants to keep, and enter- 
tainments to be provided on a scale com- 
mensurate with America’s dignity. 
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“ PART OF THE EAST ROOM DECORATED FOR A FORMAL RECEPTION. 


As host and hostess the present occupants 
of the White House stand unique in its an- 
nals, despite the demands of their large 
family. Mrs. Roosevelt took firm hold of 
many thorny problems and solved them to 
admiration, with the aid of the cabinet la- 
Indeed, so assiduously did these meet 
in the private apartments of the “ First 
Lady,” that some sprightly newspapers de- 
clared Mrs. Roosevelt had started a feminine 
cabinet of her own, which met at.the same 
time as the President’s, and 
weighty affairs of international moment! 

The “ official season” opens with the great 
reception on New-year’s day. Sut several 
weeks previously the White House and cabi- 
net families will have returned to Washing- 
ton, and then Mrs. Roosevelt begins her “ at 
homes” and informal: teas. At first, only 


dies. 


discussed 


intimate friends are invited, but the scope 
gradually widens, so that when Congress 
meets in December the social life of the 


capital is quite in running order for the 
great day. 

From the first Mrs. Roosevelt realized that 
radical reform was necessary at the White 
House. The looseness of the invitation sys- 
tem led her to inaugurate her present rigid 
social régime. Invited guests would bring 
along friends, and as a result the saloons— 
especially the famous Blue Room, entrée to 
which is so eagerly sought—became a 
of fighting and crushing that was most 
unseemly and inconvenient. Many a lady 
retired, tattered and in tears, unable to 
battle further in the fierce mélée. 

If three thousand were bidden, at least 
five thousand attended. But the climax 
came at Mrs. Roosevelt’s second state re- 
ception, when she tried to follow an old cus- 
tom of serving supper to the guests who had 
“assisted” at the reception in the Blue 
toom. Refreshments were made ready for 
two hundred and fifty, and at least four hun- 
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THE 





WHITE HOUSE 
dred and eighty gay people presented them- 
selves, hungry but happy! 

The President had no supper at all, and 
his wife, much distressed, raided all the 
larders below. But even she could hardly 
feed two or three hundred guests without 
due notice. Thereafter the saving letters 
“R. S. V. P.” appeared in the corner of an 
invitation, and the social reform began. 

Certain fixtures there are which must 
never be omitted, however distasteful to the 
President’s family may be. 
Each season the corps diplomatique, the cab- 
inet, and members of the Supreme Court 
must be invited to dine at the White House. 
And a series of receptions are de rigueur at 
which Washington official society is invited 
“to meet, respectively, the diplomats, the ju- 
diciary, the army and navy, and members 
of Congress. Beyond these events, however, 
all is left to the individual taste of the Presi- 
dent and his wife. 
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The New-year’s reception opens the sea- 
son. It is the most characteristic’ of Ameri- 
can functions, and one for which all classes 
of society hurry back to the capital. The 
coveted invitations “to assist” in the Blue 
Room are sent out well in advance by Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s social secretary, Miss Isabel Hag- 
ner, who draws up the list of guests from 
sources both official and otherwise. 

Miss Hagner, by the way, has, through 
sheer tact and savoir faire, risen to be a real 
power at the White House, and though still 
nominally a mere government clerk in re- 
ceipt of $1400 per annum, her unique privi- 
leges make her the envy of every socially 
ambitious woman in America. 

Members of the diplomatic body, the cabi- 
net, and Supreme Court, as well as confiden- 
tial officials of the household—these stand 
as fixtures on the guest-list. At least once 
a year all the wives of high officials leave 
ecards for “ Mme. la Presidente,” and the re- 
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Miss Hagner. 


A SNAPSHOT OF MISS ISABEL 
sult is an invitation to one of the musicales, 
teas, or receptions that have become so popu- 
lar in Washington. Discreet use of the Con- 
-gressional directory, too, keeps Mrs. Roose- 
velt and Miss Hagner from neglecting any 
one with even the most shadowy claim upon 
notice. 

But the question of guests’ “friends” has 
ever been formidable. Prior to the Roose- 
velt régime the amiable “and ladies” added 
to Senator Blank’s invitation card was so 
liberally construed that the White House 
rooms were fairly packed. It is very differ- 
ent now, however. Only such members of 
guests’ families as appear on Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s list are expected, and any additional 
invitations must be formally asked for. 





HAGNER. 


Moreover, a card of identi- 
fication, to be delivered to 
an usher at the door, is a 
further precaution. Never- 
theless, embarrassment is 
still caused by the transfer- 
ence of invitations to 
“ climbing” friends; so that 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
often obliged to greet and 
even receive within the 
charmed “ assisting” circle 
persons who are total 
strangers. 

Ambassadors and 
ters of legation are 
cards directing them to the 
south entrance, where a 
footman shows these favor- 
ed guests to a suite set 
apart for their use. They 
also pass into the Presiden- 
tial presence by a private 
way. Next in order to the 
diplomatic body come those 
requested to assist in re- 
ceiving in the Blue Room. 
To these guests also formal 
invitations are sent, and 
they arrive half an hour or 
so before the rank and file, 
entering by the north door. 

The Blue Room, as every 
habitué of Washington 
knows, is where the Amer- 
ican woman is seen at her 
best. For those three hours 
has she planned her Paris 
gown, her jewels and laces, 
so that the scene during a state reception 
is at once cosmopolitan and brilliant. 

The crush and scramble are mere memo- 
ries now; all is leisurely and dignified. The 
fight for a sandwich has given place to a 
sumptuous supper; a silver-set feast for the 
elect—cabinet ministers and _ diplomats, 
judges and Senators, and high officers of both 


minis- 
sent 


services. 

Floral decorations, too, are carefully 
thought out weeks in advance; and if the 
Presidential propagating houses and conserv- 
atories are not equal to the demand, the serv- 
ices of outside florists are called in. At least 
twenty-four hours in advance of each func- 
tion some twenty decorators get to work, and 
if the weather be cold, delicate tropical plants 
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and flowers are carried in specially heated 
vans from the government propagating gar- 
dens, nearly a mile, to the White House. 
The stately saloons are turned into veritable 
bowers. 

I have seen on the dinner-table before the 
President a mass of orchids and ferns six- 
teen feet long. The table on such occasions 
is nearly seventy feet in length, and all kinds 
of shapes have been tried. In the East Room 
six or seven thousand decorative plants may 
be used, varying from tiny ferns to magnifi- 
cent palms thirty or forty feet high. 

Both inside and out the White House is a 
busy place on New-year’s day. Outside the 
line of callers begins to form very early in 
the morning, and by eleven, when the recep- 
tion is timed to begin, the crowd stretches 
for many blocks. Every one, high and low 
alike, is admitted, and the 
humblest ' laborer fancies 
himself, for this day at 
least, on terms of equality 
with the stateliest ambas- 
sador of a great Power. 

On their way to the re- 
ceiving “line” Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, with the cabinet 
officers and their wives, 
pause a few moments in 
the Blue Room to greet 
their favored guests, and 
then silken barriers are put 
up to distinguish between 
the crowd in the Blue 
Room and that in the im- 
mense East Room. The 
“President’s call” is soon 
sounded by the bugles of 
the Marine Band in the 
conservatory, and the re- 
ceiving party takes up a 
strategic position, after the 
well-known procession 
through the “Golden Gate” 
Room. 

The crowd is always great at the special 
Army and Navy reception, which is natu- 
rally, a brilliant spectacle on account of the 
handsome uniforms and the glowing display 
of draped flags. 

The White House dinners are, of course, 
vastly different functions. Invitations @re 
now issued most sparingly, and each is re- 
garded as a “command.” If by ill-chance 
the guest has a dinner-party of her own on 


into the Blue 


that evening, it must be postponed or served 
in het absence. 

The state dining-room was recently en- 
larged by taking in part of the great corri- 
dor, and is now a stately apartment, seating 
comfortably about a hundred guests. The 
immense table is noted for the beauty of its 
floral appointments; its superb silver-gilt 
candelabra and golden flower-holders, as well 
as the historic china and glass marked with 
the familiar “U.S.” that so many Presi- 
dents have already used. Mrs. Dolly Madi- 
son’s huge centrepiece of gold and crystal is 
frequently brought forth on these occasions. 
And for the past four or five years Mr. 
Roosevelt has always had at his plate the 
big gold cup he received with the freedom of 
San Francisco. It is from this he drinks the 
health of the evening’s guest of honor. 














THE PRESIDENT’S CARRIAGE, 


But Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt have also in- 
augurated al fresco entertainments such as 
the charming grounds have not seen since 
Mrs. Dolly Madison’s day. Washington 
knows no more popular function than tea on 
the great sloping lawns, shaded by huge for- 
est trees, with the indefatigable hostess, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Longworth, Miss Hagner, and 
Mrs. Fairbanks, passing from ‘group to 
group, exchanging compliments and making 
every one feel at home. One can hardly 
realize that all this is in the city’s limits. 
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HE 
magazines recently raised the question, 
“Can a woman dress on one hundred 


editor of one of the best women’s 


dollars a year?” He was very unfortunate 
in his selection of women to answer his ques- 
tion. The unanimous reply was, “It is ab- 
surdly impossible. Only a man would ask 
such a question.” Had these women really 
investigated the matter, they would have 
found that according to the wage-earning 
population the income of the average woman 
would not justify the expenditure of half 
that amount. In fact, half the women of 
our country dress on fifty dollars a year. 
Where one woman spends more than one 
hundred dollars for clothes two women spend 
less than fifty. Yet the latter class of women 
are comfortably, neatly, and, in some cases, 
daintily clothed. One may venture the as- 
sertion that they get as much satisfaction out 
of their clothes as their more extravagant 
sisters. How do they do it? 

The average woman, living in a variabie 
climate, will find it necessary to have in her 
wardrobe the following garments: 


FOR WINTER WEAR 


One pair of high shoes......... $3 
One, Gir GE TUNOETS.. 2... 6.06. 50 
Three pairs of woollen stockings.. 1 
Two woollen union suits......... 5 
Two flannel underskirts.......... 1 25 
Black sateen underskirt.......... 1 
Two pairs of gloves............. 2 
Two flannelette nightgowns 1 50 
ar ee 15 
ER eee eee 15 
EE in dab. cat cas aa5 as os 5 
I i oad ea oe 62 am « 1 50 
ee GS ns Wa ane aa 0 18 
--—-- 69 75 
FOR SUMMER WEAR 
One pair of low shoes............ $2 50 
Four pairs of stockings.......... 1 40 
Four pairs of cotton drawers..... 1 60 
Two cotton nightgowns.....:.... 1 50 
Jauze undervests.............. ] 
Three corset-covers...... wide om 75 
ce oad isi Site om ¥ ah ] 
Two white underskirts........... 2 
Two cotton gowns............... 3 
Oe "eee ere ree 2 
ES ee a eee 2 50 


PE css iat ehedwedeee oe 2 
DE Ciiuscutiespan tebe eves 5 
EE Sv Gawacetenver eevee bee eeu 2 
--- 28 25 
ROCK TOF CRE FORE... cccccccccccccces Que OO 


While it is necessary that a woman’s ward- 
robe contain all of these things, one can see 
at a glance that every garment need not be 
bought new every year. In fact, the wardrobe 
may be divided into the four classes 


repre- 
sented in the following schedule: 

Class A.—To be Bought every Year 
CR Fon. kd aa bade eee Oba ves eae $3 
Of a ee ee 2 50 
el in ss nike nes eendhawse 50 
a oe hs ab eae an 3 50 
EN OOO,  Cceeks 600c0se0ben oe 3 
EE ids cx ieee ckeaaeas se kenee 2 50 
a re onaeeinate 1 
a SRS a ea 3 
Two pairs of cotton stockings ............ 50 
Ng pe a as gure eis Geo. wa 2 50 

Class B—To be Bought every Two Years 
I dc sales calle RAM $10 
CE MOND, oo ve st cowweeenbowwes 1 
ELS «..4d:5' 0% 6 bOI RT RR Rae 15 
ET EE Oe eer re 1 590 
Three pairs of woollen stockings an enee es ] 

Class C.—To be Bought every Three Years 
EE”. ss & «0 tata <5 ose $15 
a ae & 3 5 
a. ae ee re 2 
BS. ROE  QUOVOS.. 5.5 d'n cos sn siclegeniee'el 1 50 

Class D.—To be Bought every Four Years 
RD ks dive ewlew aces 3 RE ee Glee a $18 
NL. Ww o haba eee et ene 2 50 
Ce .s.5 «ak bb's 6 ae een eee 1 
TEE «sas. na'dtnie-ess chance aa a anne 1 50 
eerie seer 1 50 


Each year buy all of class A and one or 
two garments from each of the other classes. 
For example: 


1907 
ee re ee eee $22 
From class B: 
2 2 er so eee ee 15 
ll ee Pe eee | 1 
From class C: 
WEOUEIER MOTOR. 0s inn ote cmacaer wes 5 
From class D: 
TES MN 2 Dt caidas cea ¥eukes eae 1 50 
Ee. ae $44 50 














THE COST 


1908 

ee a” re ee $22 
From class B: 

rn Oe... 2. wes ulewe we eae 1 

PENNE OWE: 5. 2 cl co ccs egecues 1 50 

ee OVO: . Bods Cols eas 10 
From class C: 

NS RSE Re a eer eee 2 

i aa wesc acess ieeeka 1 50 
From class D: 

POE ouv Sidon vs Kasvewavsbwesdeccicne 18 

RR eae ree mr eee ret tee $56 00 
1909 

Cinek: 2 PONE TE: 6. 53 cae ries $0 $22 
From class B: 

SN I tis sn ancl otk ii ira, aii ak RS 15 

Woollen hose 6s Sebeanbasd6eeedeee ers 
From class C: 

We oid ackaensinennsacuee ss 15 
From class D: 

Umbrella ..... diss decKss bh wks va wwe 1 50 

TE 5c abucviene tice dane edsuaeeaen $54 50 


It is well for every woman to have a definite 
amount which she intends to spend yearly 
for her wardrobe; especially is this necessary 
if she is obliged to be economical. From the 
above schedule we see that approximately 
forty-two per cent. of a woman’s yearly al- 
lowance for clothes is spent for those that 
must be bought new every year, thirty per 
cent. for those that must be bought new 
every second year, fifteen per cent. for those 
that must be bought new every third year, 
and thirteen per cent. for those that must be 
bought new every fourth year. 

The adjusting of one’s income to one’s 
wants and necessities is a delightful occupa- 
tion, and many of the wealthiest women find 
much of the spice of life in the practice of 
small economies. It requires neither intel- 
ligence nor culture to merely spend a dollar, 
but to make one dollar do the work of three 
requires a master mind and cultured taste. 
Tf one could but lose sight of the gaunt 
spectre of necessity it would be far more in- 
teresting to be poor than to be rich. Yet it 
is doubtful if the average wife of a man, on 
a salary of $1000 a year can lose sight of her 
limitations long enough to see the vast op- 
portunities she has for the exercise of 
foresight, system, and above all, the cul- 
ture of her own will and character gained 
by following her own systems and plans 
for expenditure after she has put them 


on paper. 
In the matter of clothes, the expenditure 
for them must be in proportion to other 
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things. About fifteen per cent. of the in- 
come, or $150 a year, is a very good division 
for a family consisting of two adults and 
three children. This she divides into an al- 
lowance of $40 apiece for herself and hus- 
band, dividing the remaining $70 among the 
children. How can a woman dress neatly, 
daintily, and stylishly on $40 a year? If she 
is successful it will be found that her dress 
has at all times been appropriate to the work 
that she was doing or to her position in so- 
ciety. 

Her day might be divided into three 
periods. In the morning from 6 to 11.30 she 
is a working-woman, for she must do the 
greater part of her own housework with her 


own hands, and she dresses for the part. She 
wears washable cotton gowns, soft knitted 
underwear, and old comfortable shoes. Un- 


der no circumstances does she wear a woollen 
or silk dress or a piece of dainty lingerie, 
no matter how old or worn it may be. At 
11.30 she takes a bath and dons her cambric 
underwear, her second-best shoes, a dainty 
shirt-waist, and a woollen skirt, and devotes 
the afternoon to reading or sewing. Her 
evenings she either spends in her home, read- 
ing or playing with her husband and chil- 
dren, or goes out with her husband to some 
entertainment or social function. For this 
she needs a gown of some dainty woollen 
fabric. 

To fill all these positions and yet be always 
appropriately dressed, with but $40 to spend, 
is a problem for an expert financier. She 
must have every garment and more, if pos- 
sible, than those given in the above schedule, 
which presupposes an income of $60 a year. 
She reduces it thus: In the matter of shoes 
no woman in her position can possibly wear 
out two pairs of shoes a year, although, if she 
is careless, she can render half a dozen pairs 
unpresentable. But our careful woman buys 
but one pair of shoes a year. For instance, 
in 1907 she hought a pair of hand-turned 
high shoes for $3. These she keeps for dress 
wear strictly. In the afternoon she either 
wears the low shoes bought in 1906 or the 
heavy, thick-soled high shoes bought in 1905. 
In the mornings she wears the low shoes 
bought in 1904. Of course amateur 
cobbling has been necessary, such as sewing 
a ripped sole to the upper part; but with a 
curved needle, awl, and stout linen thread 
she can mend them as well as a professional 
cobbler. In this way she has three pairs of 


some 
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low and three pairs of high shoes in present- 
able condition at all*times with an expendi- 
ture of but $3 per year. She follows some- 
thing of the same routine with her knit un- 
derwear and stockings, wearing the new for 
dress occasions, the next newest for afternoon, 
and the mended for morning wear. These 
garments admit of much more mending than 
shoes do; consequently, she can have at least 
ten complete changes of underwear in her 
wardrobe at all times by adding but a few 
pieces to it yearly, and the stitch in time 
that saves nine. 

In the matter of shirt-waists the $2 50 of 
the schedule will buy three ready-made shirt- 
waists, the material of which would cost but 
$1. She buys the material and makes the 
waists herself, thus saving $1 50 on the shirt- 
waists. She also makes her own cotton 
gowns. These economies bring the cost of 
the garments of class A to $17 50. 

Her chief. economy in the garments of 
class B is in the woollen gown. Years ago 
she made some observations, and these were 
that there were some standard weaves of 
cloth that never go out of style, although 
names change occasionally. She always buys 
her best dress of one of these standard weaves, 
and of a color that can be easily matched 
ten years hence. She has also observed that 
the styles move in a cycle of ten years. 
Therefore, the dress bought in 1906 will in 
all probability be again in style in 1916. So 
instead of trying to make the dress of 1906 
into the style of 1908, she will rip the dress 
of 1906, carefully wind it on a board such as 
dry-goods merchants use for the purpose, and 
put it into a moth-proof trunk until the time 
for the resurrection. Then, if she has been 
exercising this foresight for the last ten years, 
she will find that the dress of 1898, if of a 
standard weave, can be easily made into the 
style of 1908 with the addition of another 
yard or so of new material. Thus, she re- 
duces the average yearly cost of the gar- 
ments of class B from the $19 of the sched- 
ule to $12 or $14. So she goes over the 


entire list, not doing without any of the 
comforts of a good, substantial wardrobe, 
but by foresight and care of the clothes 
she has makes one dollar do the work of 
two or three. 

If a woman has not been accustomed to 
dressing on a limited income it is well for 
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her to make out for herself a schedule similar 
to the above. Then, that she may keep her 
expenditures consistent with the schedule, 
take four envelopes, one for each class, and 
divide among the envelopes every dollar of 
clothes money that she receives. Thus, if she 
intends to dress on $40 a year, dividing every 
dollar, she puts forty-two cents into the class 
‘A envelope, twenty-nine cents into the class B 
envelope, fifteen cents into the class C enve- 
lope, and fourteen cents into the class D en- 
velope. By following this method the expen- 
ditures of one will not encroach on 
another. 

The woman who wishes to dress 
tematically and conscientiously will do well 
to adhere to certain principles in the choice 
and care of her clothes. Many women fol- 
low more or less closely a set of maxims like 
the following: 

Maxim 1.—Be in heart and life simple, hon- 
est, pure, and kind, for a woman’s clothes are 
an outward and visible sign of in inward and 
spiritual grace. The unostentatious, simple 
woman will not wear a garment whose cost 
is out of proportion to her income. The hon- 
est woman will not wear a shoddy article. 
The pure woman will not wear a soiled gar- 
ment. The kind woman will not wear a gar- 
ment which has been made in a sweatshop. 

Maxim 2.—Choose a garment of which you 
will not tire. In taking to herself a new 
dress a woman enters into a sort of wedlock 
with it. Clothes are our constant com- 
panions and mdy prove comforting friends 
or haunting bugbears. 

Maxim 3.—Learn to sew and to do all man- 
ner of fancy needlework. The best women’s 
magazines have such excellent instructions 
in the art of garment-making and millinery 
that a woman is either wilfully ignorant or 
mentally incompetent if she is not proficient 
with her needle. 

Maxim 4.—Mend. Mending is a fine art. 
A woman should never think of putting on 
a garment minus a button or a hook; it has 
a bad, slatternly effect on the character of the 
wearer as well as on her appearance. 

Maxim 5.—Never throw away trimmings, 
buttons, hooks and eyes, or anything which 
may sometime be of use. 

Maxim 6.—Bring to bear on the subject of 
dress the same conscientious, systematic study 
you would devote to any other business. 
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BY AVIS 
UR illustrations suggest what may be 
done in the corset-cover as a simple 
garment, and in the more complicated 

combination of corset-cover and ballet pet- 

ticoat. The proper material for an exceed- 





A DAINTY NAINSOOK COVER. 
dainty corset-cover is French nain- 
sook. For a more practical garment, how- 
ever, a fine Persian lawn is suitable. It 
makes a great difference by what pattern a 
corset-cover is cut. If the figure to be fitted 
is stout, the distribution of the fulness should 
be considered, and if slight this is also nec- 
essary. 

The illustrations give two very pretty de- 
signs for the arrangement of the lace inser- 
tion. These laces are German Valenciennes, 
which is stronger than the French lace of 
the same style. If one can afford a little ex- 
tra expense it is better to use the hand-made 
linen laces, Cluny er torchon, because they 
wear a great deal better and it is economical 
in the end. They do not, however, look quite 
so dainty, though they are intrinsically more 
valuable. 
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After the garment is cut the corresponding 
sides should be laid together, and the design 
which is to be brought out in the lace can 
then be indicated with a tracing-wheel. No 
pencil design is necessary for this kind of 
work unless it is especially complicated, in 
which ease the pencil drawing can be laid 
over the fabric and the tracing-wheel run 
over the paper, tl.us perforating the design 
on the material. One hardly realizes the 
value of the tracing-wheel in the matter of 
decorative design. It is so customary to 
rely on stamping the design that it has not 
occurred to the amateur worker that in many 
eases it is quite possible to trace over a 
simple design with the small rolling wheel 
and in this way accomplish the marking in 
a much easier and better manner. The lines 
of blue stamping are never advantageous, and 





ANOTHER DESIGN FOR INSERTION. 

they are especially ugly on a dainty garment. 
If in a simple decoration composed of sweep- 
ing lines, one can substitute for the actual 
marked line a line indicated by a crease or 
by the impression of a toothed wheel, it is 
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A LACE DESIGN EASILY COPIED. 


far better to do so. It is very important that 
the decoration on the two sides of a garment 
should be exactly alike, and this is insured 
by laying the corresponding sections together 
and tracing them at one time. 

The two corset-covers and the four combi- 
nations here given present distinctive de- 
signs, all of which—except the straight-line 
ohne in one combination—can be indicated in 
this way. The following is the method of 
inserting lace. Lay on the insertion over 
the traced lines on the right side of the fab- 


ric. Baste the two edges down in rather 
fine stitches without drawing them in the 
least. This finished, turn the material to the 


wrong side, and with sharp scissors cut out 
the muslin which lies over the lace very close 
to the basting. Now with No. 60 eotton 
whip the raw edge to the edge of the inser- 
tion with such close stitches that it. will be 
rolled in and the line of sewing will be per- 
fectly firm. This is the simplest form of 
rolling and whipping lace. It takes rather 
more skill to actually roll the raw edge to 
the material beforehand and whip in the 
lace. While this first method is not so neat, 
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it is far easier to accomplish. Patterns 
which _require the turning of the lace at 
sharp angles are more difficult to execute 
than those composed of curved lines. Gen- 
erally the lace laps at corners of this kind. 
The double layer may be cut away or not, 
as one prefers. 

These two have a touch of 
embroidery in addition to the lace decora- 
tion, and the fulness at the waist-line is run 
into tucks. Beading at the waist-line is put 
on in the same way that lace is inserted. An 
embroidered beading is more serviceable at 
this waist-line than the lace beading, and if 
the garment is made sufficiently long-waisted 
it-is quite as well not to have it run below 
the waist, but to stop with the ribbon. The 
beading entirely surrounds the neck, arm- 
holes, and front, and through this one-quar- 
ter-inch wash ribbon is run and an edge is 
whipped all the way around. This makes so 
much fluffiness down the front that the gar- 
ment holds together of itself, or it certainly 
will if tied with tiny ribbon bows, which are 
daintier and prettier than buttons. On the 
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PLAIN LAWN COMBINATION 
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A SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE GARMENT. 


other hand, buttons may be used as in the 
case of the plain combination, if one prefers 
this more convenient style. This plain com- 
bination is decorated with a pretty scroll of 
lace at the neck, and the ruffle is a little un- 
usual, being tucked above the curved lines of 
insertion in a way which makes it unneces- 
sary to gather it on. The ruffle is put on 
with the beading, as is quite evident in all 
these combinations. The beading should be 
used in all the seams. 

In the most elaborate of our combinations 
the ornamentation on the skirt above the ruffle 
is made separate and set in, as would not be 
apparent from the illustration. Insert two 
pieces of insertion the full length of a strip 
of about two yards, and when this is finished 
cut it into triangular pieces and insert these 
as indicated in the cut. Lace edging should 
not be frilled on, but should be whipped to 
the insertions, or, in the case of a flounce, to 
the edge, almost plain. Holding it in a little 
will give it sufficient fulness so that it will 
not shrink in washing, but such edges should 
never be ruffled. The French use a great 
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deal of real lace in work of this kind; and 
when imitation lace is used it is likely to 
seem choicer if it is used plain, as is the 
case always with real lace. The lace inser- 
tion in our elaborate combination is finished 
with feather-stitching along its edges. Feath- 
er-stitching is very pretty work and exceed- 
ingly‘ effective. There. are eighty yards of 
feather-stitching on this garment, but that 
is not as endless a task as one might think. 

Tucking is quite inseparable from decora- 
tion with lace. The two are almost always 
used together. Hand tucking is done on the 
wrong side—that is, the sewing is done on the 
wrong side of the tuck and is simply “ run- 
ning.” These tucks must be perfectly 
straight, and if the material is not coarse 
enough for the thread to be followed by the 
eye it is well to draw one thread just a little 
—not pulling it out—for the first tuck. This 
first tuck having been made straight, a 
notched gauge of paper will answer as a 
guide for the succeeding tucks. 





A YOKE CORSET-COVER AND SKIRT. 


Dainty French nainsook or fine lawn, pret- 
ty laces and wash ribbons, are an exceedingly 
attractive combination, and are both pleas- 
ant to work with and pretty to wear. 
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HARPER'S Bazar will open its pages this year to a series of articles on “ The Girl Who Comes 


to the City,” written by those girl readers 


the city, and either succeeding or failing there. during the last ten years. 


who have gone through the experience 


of coming to 


The Bazar wants the 


experience of the average girl of not under sixteen years of age, nor over thirty, and not espe- 


cially trained or equipped for work. : 
trades, factory work, music, art, teaching, 
work generally. 


All classes of experiences are desired—those in journalism, 
domestic 
An experience of failure is just as much desired as one of success. 


and office 
An honest, 


service, typewriting, stenography, 


accurate experience of one who has tried and failed is as necessary to a true presentation of the 
whole subject as a story of a foothold won and kept. 


By “the city” 
big cities of the United States. 


the Bazar does not mean New York alone. It 


does not mean the half-dozen 


It means any city of over twenty thousand people. 


For the best five experiences received, of success or failure, the Bazar will pay $20 each. 
For each experience printed, wholly or in part, and of which there may be twenty or more 


used, the Bazar will pay $5. 


The contributions must be written in ink, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain 


less than 400 words, nor more than 1000. 


It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. 
invited to i 
Brothers, 


has an experience to send, is hereby 


Bazar, Girls’ Department, Harper & 

Contributions found unavailable for this 
scripts which are available will be promptly 
if possible within a month of the dute of 
may be offercd elsewhere. 


Work in a Publisher’s Office 
CAME to New York in the winter of 1902 
to face the question of breadwinning. 
My capital consisted of forty dollars, a 
few serviceable clothes, and good health. My 
previous training was more or less social, but 
practical enough to give me the courage to do 
what I was told. Therefore, when a girl, 
facing the same facts as myself, told me to 
apply for a vacancy in the publishing-house 
in which she worked I did so, stating that 
my experience was limited, references ob- 
tainable, and need of work instant and actual. 

My interview with the manager was satis- 
factory to him and stimulating to me. I 
was engaged at six dollars a week, agreeing 
to learn the details of each department of 
magazine manufacture at this sum, until I 
was an asset and not a liability. I also agreed 
to work at night when required. 

At this point, and without delay, I had to 
decide how and where to live. Twenty-four 
dollars meant shelter, but I did not think it 
could mean more. The friend who had helped 
me before said that cooperation was the only 
answer—unless I became part of the sub- 
merged tenth. Cooperation won, and four 
of us took an apartment of five rooms and 
bath at forty dollars rent a month. Each 
‘of us had about the same sum to draw on, 
and with this we bought enough furniture to 
set us up as genuine householders. We were 





Franklin 
department 
notified 
their receipt. 


Any girl, anywhere, who 
Address the Editor of HArpgr’s 
Square, New York. 
cannot be returned 

of the acceptance 


send it in. 


Authors of manu- 
of their contributions— 
After six weeks any M8. not accepted 


fortunate in working up-town, and our apart- 
ment near Washington Square cut out car 
fare and brought in luncheon at home. This 
way of living also meant hard work, for we 
did everything except the laundry-work. 

At the end of three months I was promoted 
to eight dollars a week. During this time I 
had spent my capital. I could not draw from 
any source except my pay-envelope each 
Friday—unless I worked at night, when I 
made fifty cents. 

It was this night work that woke me up 
mentally, while nearly ending me physically. 
I was older than many of the girls with whom 
I worked. They lived in the Bronx and 
Brooklyn, I within walking distance. There 
was no chaperonage from their people, no 
protection except what was in themselves. 
Up to this time my aim had been to take 
for myself everything possible, thus gaining 
the knowledge that alone meant my increased 
earning capacity. It took night work to 
teach me that I had something to give. The 
greater freedom in the absence of the man- 
ager made the girls talk a bit as they worked, 
showing with equal carelessness great and 
petty traits, and giving me the chance I 
needed of knowing them, as one of them- 
selves, doing their work and earning their 
pay, learning the reasons that made us all 
eager and willing to work three extra hours 
for fifty cents after an eight-hour day of 
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regular labor. From this knowledge I made 
a small beginning, forming a club among the 
girls which in two years had eighty members. 
Our purpose was to raise our standard of 
living; to help the girl next us to master the 
detail of the work given her, and thus be 
ready to take an opportunity when it came; 
to know intelligently her part of the whole. 
In this way we helped to secure better posi- 
tions, even in work not directly bearing on 
our training. We learned comradeship and 
the moral support this gives. 

During my second year I had no fund to 
draw from and my suitable clothes were al- 
most gone; my expenses increased, as our 
household of four had come down to three, 
and a third in expense is vastly different from 
a quarter. This meant more night work. I 
needed money for clothes. My position hav- 
ing advanced, I was obliged to keep up ap- 
pearances, because I had learned, among other 
useful bits, that to be well dressed was near- 
ly half the battle in obtaining and holding a 
decent position. I was now making $624 a 
year, to which I could add $48 by working 
three nights a week during the busy time 
when we were allowed to do so—from No- 
vember to March. With this extra sum I 
bought working clothes—the best material I 
could get for the money. The question of 
evening clothes was almost eliminated, for 
living in my own house brought most of my 
pleasures to me, and one can dress more sim- 
ply there than outside. : 

I was, however, materially helped during 
the next two winters by gifts of several 
gowns. The fact that one was of black broad- 
cloth with a train and much Irish-point did 
not depress me, for I knew how to sew, and in 
removing the finery made it useful and gave 
a satisfactory excuse for a white gown to go 
along with the lace. The third year I made 
$15 a week and felt that I could give up 
night work. My own experience taught me 
that from a moral standpoint night work was 
not harmful, but from the physical one de- 
cidedly so for the majority of women. 

I was paid while learning my business, but 
I felt that I gate value received. The big- 
gest part of my training came from the part 
I was not paid for. My fourth year found 
me able, through this experience, to be of 
material help to other women, and the or- 
ganization that helped me most was my own 
club. The most vital factor in my fight for 
existence was my knowledge of cooking and 
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sewing. The former kept me well enough 
to do the latter, and the combination gave 
me courage to go in and win. 

New York, N.Y. Evizasetu R. 


Here’s a Good Record 

Wuen I was eighteen years old I came 
to New York to seek office-work. That was 
in 1899—eight years ago. I was without any 
other training or qualifications than a public 
grade-school education, the reading afforded 
by a good class of books and periodicals, and 
the advantage of educated parents. 

Before leaving home I learned of several 
girls’ homes in New York where working- 
girls could find board at low rates. I wrote 
one of these institutions and arranged to go 
there on my arrival. 

I was assigned to a room with three other 
girls. Each of us had a small iron bed, a 
comfortable chair, and a chiffonier. A plain 
rug and a centre-table completed the fur- 
nishings of the room, and for these accommo- 
dations, together with reasonably good table 
board, each of us paid $3 50 a week. There 
were ample bathing facilities, and a large 
drawing-room for the use of all the boarders. 

I made my business wants known at once, 
not only to the matron and her assistants, 
but to the other girls. One of them sug- 
gested that I try to find employment with one 
of the large mailing and addressing com- 
panies, as good handwriting was the only 
qualification needed. 

From a business directory I made a list 
of these companies and began my search. 

I began at once to be out of pocket, of 
course; not only for car fares, but for 
lunches, for I was often far from the home .- 
at noon. I did not, however, make the mis- 
take of going without luncheons. I soon 
learned of the many places in New York 
where well-cooked food can be bought for a 
few cents each item. 

I had but $50, and I knew I must make 
every move count. My shoes began to show 
the hard wear of city pavements, and I walk- 
ed holes into my stockings every day. My 
gown and skirts rapidly became soiled, so 
that I spent my evenings brushing and mend- 
ing, and the price of. laundry-work became 
a matter to reckon with. The girls showed 
me how to wash out many articles in the 
bathroom, and “rough-dried” garments, 
smoothed by hand, took the place of the well- 
laundered ones I had brought from home. 
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I was beginning to get slightly nervous 
when relief came from an unexpected source. 
It usually does. The. matron herself had a 
telephone request from a publisher to supply 
him with some young lady who could do ex- 
actly the kind of work I was looking for. 
She sent me to see him, and he set me down 
at a desk to work with a suddenness which 
startled me, glad as I was to have the chance. 

I was amazed, embarrassed, and almost un- 
nerved by the speed of the other workers 
around me, but I would not let myself be 
afraid of the work I had struggled so hard to 
get. I began to grind it out slowly but 
steadily. At the close of office hours I had 
earned twenty-five cents, having worked from 
ten until five, with half an hour for lunch. 
My head, back, arms, and fingers ached mis- 
erably, and my feet were cold from sitting 
continuously. I felt that I must try for some- 
thing easier. 

I hurried to the home nervous and 
pressed. One of the girls was in our room 
ahead of me. When she caught sight of my 
face she said, “ Do it right now, and have it 
over with. You'll be all right afterward.” 
And I flung myself face downward on my 
narrow bed for the inevitable “ good ery,” in- 
sisting that I could never go back. 

I was the first one at the office the next 
morning, and, of course, I began to acquire 
speed. By the end of the week I was writing 
a thousand envelopes a day—earning seventy- 
five cents. This paid my board, car fare, and 
for ten-cent luncheons. 

The work in that position lasted but three 
weeks. Then I was again “looking for a 
job.” However, I had “ had experience,” and 
I was idle less than a week. 

In my new position there were but three 
girls employed—the stenographer, the gen- 
eral oflice assistant, and myself. Besides, our 
employer paid me the coveted dollar a thou- 
sand for my envelopes. 

I looked with interested “awe on the stenog- 
rapher and the other office assistant, and es- 
pecially at their typewriters, which they used 
with so much skill. The assistant asked me 
if I would not like to learn typewriting. I 
explained that I had no money to pay for 
tuition: whereupon she laughed, rolled a clean 
sheet of paper into her machine, motioned me 
to take her seat, and said, “ Then do it with- 
out learning.” 

I was wild with delight as she stood over 
me, showing me the first few essentials, and 
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my joy at finding I could actually write 
words, and in a few minutes even sentences, 
knew no bounds. 

When she saw my eagerness the assistant 
promised to let me help her in various ways, 
if the employer were willing, as she was much 
overworked. Fortunately he consented, and 
decided to pay me a salary of $6 a week in- 
stead of a piece rate, so that I could do gen- 
eral work. 

I soon learned the mysteries of filing, send- 
ing out circulars, looking after enclosures, 
and other general office work, and I began to 
spin out sheets of typewriting easily. 

In the fall—I had been wise enough to 
come to New York in the spring—I began 
studying stenography at a free night school. 
Meantime my salary had been increased to 
$8. I dressed plainly, ate plain, substantial 
food, and resisted every temptation to spend 
money for anything but necessities. 

At the end of three months I was able to 
take a position as a full-fledged stenographer, 
and as there was no vacancy in the office I 
sought another place. This I obtained 
through the aid of a typewriter office. 

I could get only $10 a week in my new 
position, notwithstanding my shorthand, but 
I had the promise of a speedy advance. 

I therefore ventured to leave the home, so 
I could have a room by myself. It was still 
necessary for me to economize severely, for 
my clothes needed replenishing. Acting on 
the suggestion of a New York girl, I obtained 
board and lodging with a widow who had a 
small flat up-town. My bedroom was very 
small, but my landlady gave ‘me the full 
privileges of the flat, as if I had been of her 
own family, so I began really to enjoy life. 
For these accommodations the price was $8 
a week, but when the landlady found I was 
willing to help her mornings and evenings 
with the housework, her sewing, or whatever 
else she needed, she made the price to me $5. 

At the end of a year I still had $18 of my 
original $50 left, was receiving a regular 
salary of $12 a week, was living within that 
income and saving a small amount each week 
besides, had learned of many free advantages 
in New York—such as the picture-shops, the 
libraries, ete.—and was daily increasing in 
mv business knowledge, so that I eould rea- 
sonably expect a higher salary in the near 
future. Now I am earning $25 a week as 
secretary and office assistant. EF. M. 


New York, N. Y. 
































FURNISHING A STUDIO - 
APARTMENT FOR#100 


BY MaArtTHA CUTLER 











ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


FTER patiently enduring the discom- 

forts and limitations of a boarding- 

house existence for two years, two sis- 
ters, who were studying art in a large city, 
decided to prove to themselves and 
friends that it was possible to keep house on 
the same allowance, and have at the same 
time the comfort and freedom of a home. 
Their first idea was a large studio, with a 
commodating screens to make it possible to 
differentiate between bedroom, dining-room, 
drawing-room, and kitchen; but home influ- 
ence overruled 


ac- 


their: 


After much weary travelling up town and 
down, through byways and alleys, a small 
apartment was found answering all the re- 
quirements as to proper accommodations for 
the different necessities of existence and with 
substantial partitions and doors to keep the 
processes in place. After the anxious mater- 
nal inquiries as to closets, refrigerator, kitch- 
en range, pantry, and laundry facilities had 
been answered and a paternal interest in 
plumbing, heating, and lighting satisfied, the 
parental anxieties were at last dulled and 

rendered harm- 
























































that brilliant Shalt — F Bectance | less for the 
scheme. They Tub | Tub time being, and 
were. still a fat check was 
young enough Couch, given with a 
to defer to pa- pessimistic but 
rental opinion, hopetul _pater- 
and even to nal blessing. 
parental au- To this was 
thority, espe- added the ma- 
cially since it ternal promise 
was still the of a linen out- 
source of the fit and a mod- 
monthly al- est supply of 
lowanee, and borrowed silver 
must mnecessa- and sofa _pil- 
rily furnish Yall lows, with a re- 
the capital for assuring look, 
future enter- suggestive of 
prises, on eith- other things 
er domestic or that were not 
artistic _ lines. THE PLAN OF THE STUDIO-APARTMENT. in constant use 
New England at home, if the 
parental opinion did not consider a plan for necessity became pressing at a later date. 

sleeping, eating, cooking, and working in one With an unecashed check for a hundred 


room either healthy or respectable. The pa- 
rental atmosphere was, in fact, so forbidding 
that any voluntary contributions to an empty 
bank-aeccount were considered hopeless, and 
hurried tours of investigation were made to 
find something that would be deemed re- 
spectable before authority should be exercised 
to summarily dismiss the entire plan. 


dollars, youthful optimism and inexperience 
saw no possible prospect of pressing necessity 
ahead, however. It became a matter of pride 
to make that include everything but the 
linen, sofa pillows, and silver; but they were 
received with warm appreciation. 

The girls had thoughtfully neglected to 
mention the fact that the apartment was on 
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THE COMFORTABLE SETTLE IN THE STUDIO. 


the fourth floor, without an elevator, and that 
only the studio and bedroom were light. 
The subdued light from an air-shaft, how- 
ever, made it unnecessary to keep gas burn- 
ing in the kitchen and bathroom, except on 
dark days. The preferred north light of art- 
ists was supposed to make sunlight conve- 
niently undesirable. 

The rent was twenty-five dollars a month, 
an amount that made the pessimistic spirits 
at home dwell upon the pretty little houses 
to be obtained in “ God’s own country,” with 
sunshine and fresh air thrown in, for fifteen 
or even ten, with patiently tolerant gmiles 
over the follies of youth. They did not ap- 
preciate what a triumph even the twenty-five 
was in the city, where art could happily take 
the place of sunshine and air and more than 
fill it in tht hearts of its devotées. The fact 
that the apartment was in a retired part of 
the city alone made the price possible. It 
was in a district where the houses had begun 
to assume a “left behind” air of resignation, 
a dangerous state of mind for any house to 
allow itself to fall into in this progressive 
age, when it is bound to presage either a 
deeper fall into a tenement-house atmosphere 
or utter destruction that something better 
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may take its place. However, when 
caught at this stage of degeneracy, 
disregarded, for a brief breathing- 
spell, both by fashion and by busi- 
ness, rents fall to a reasonable level 
and make domestic ambitions possible 
for those to whom they would other- 
wise be impossible. 

This modest little apartment con- 
sisted of one room of moderate size, 
immediately dubbed the studio by its 
ambitious owners, measuring nine 
feet by fourteen, with two north win- 
dows; one small bedroom, measuring 
‘nine by ten; a dark hall, nine by 
four; a tiny bathroom, seven by six 
and a half, and a kitchen, seven by 
eleven and a half. The kitchen was 
conveniently fitted out with a dumb- 
waiter from the basement, by which 
all the supplies were to be sent up, 
a white enamel sink and tubs, a gas- 
range, a refrigerator, a drop-shelf 
which saved them the necessity of 
buying a table, and shelves for dishes 
and supplies wherever the wall space 
would permit. Those in the corner 
between the range and tubs had slid- 
ing glass doors, so that the dishes could be 
protected from dust. Both the serving and 
cooking dishes were to be kept there. Those 
over the drop-shelf and refrigerator were to 
hold food-supplies, and those over the tubs 
the laundry and cleaning supplies. The 
laundry, however, was to be sent out, so that 
the board laid over the tubs could serve the 
purpose of a table most of the time. The 
floor was hard wood in fairly good condi- 
tion, the walls painted a deep cream, and 
the woodwork stained cherry. 

The tub and lavatory in the bathroom 
were white enamel; the floor cheap mosaic, 
but clean; the walls papered with a blue and 
white tile-paper; and the woodwork white. 
Over the lavatory a convenient little medi- 
cine-closet was built in with a glass in the 
door. 

Out of the narrow hall opened a closet, 
with a drawer underneath. The drawer was 
to be used for linen, and the closet for the 
clothes of the sister who was to sleep on the 
couch in the studio. The walls were painted 
a deep yellowish cream, with a stipple finish. 
In the subdued light the color was very good. 

In the studio as well the walls were stip- 
pled, but here the color was a cold tan. The 
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woodwork both in the hall and in the studio 
was, fortunately, brown. 

The bedroom was the unfortunate room. 
Here, too, the walls were painted, but this 
time a cold dull gray, which, under the cold 
north light, gave the room a funereal aspect. 
The effect was increased by the woodwork, 
which was painted white, and the floor al- 
most black. The floors in the studio and 
hall were also painted black, or a brown that 
was almost a black. - There was a closet 


in the corner of the room, with a drawer ° 


under it. 

The landlord said that repairs had been 
made only a year ago for the last tenants, so 
that he would do nothing for them; conse- 
quently it was necessary to deal with condi- 
tions as they were. The effect of both the 
studio and hedroom was cold and unattract- 
ive. The artistic soul does not love bright 
colors, but it was very evident that it would 
be necessary to add warmth to both of the 
rooms in some way, if they were to be made 
livable and attractive. 

A preliminary investiga- 
tion of prices showed the 
girls that they must plan 
very carefully, and that 
only necessities would be 
possible. They would so 
much have preferred to 
spend the money required 
for the beds for pieces of 
old mahogany, but that did 
not seem feasible. The 
price of one bed, with its 
furnishings, would have /// 
given them one very small 
antique rug, full of soft, 
mellow tones, but they re- 
luctantly acknowledged the 
necessity of sleeping some- 
where. After a week of 
sad, happy days spent in 
wandering through fasci- 
nating antique-shops or 
dropping in at rug auc- 
tions, when the check was 
as yet unbroken, they came 
down abruptly to the prac- 
tical necessity of studying 
strictly commercial cata- 
logues of unpainted cottage 
furniture, and of seeking 
out the counters in the 
department where 
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FOR $100 175 
summer furnishings had been marked down. 
After all, there was a certain fascination in 
the thought of what they could do with the 
simple cheap things by means of dyes and 
stains, combined with artistic taste and clev- 
The colors could all be made har- 
monious in this way, but it was necessary to 
select furniture with good lines adapted both 
to the requirements of their work and to the 
necessity of packing things away compactly 
in so small an apartment in order that the 
rooms’ might be kept reasonably neat and 
tidy. 

For the crowning charm of their rooms 
they relied largely upon their pictures and 
bric-a-brac, which were beautiful and ex- 
tremely artistic. These they had in their 
room in the boarding-house. Although the 
supply was not overlarge, when transferred 
from one room to two, there were enough to 
maintain the artistic and restful simplicity 
at which they were aiming. They decided 
firmly that they would diseard everything 
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that was not beautiful, no matter how empty 
the room might seem. 

The things bought for the studio were as 
follows: For the bed which was to serve the 
purpose of a couch in the daytime, a wire 
spring with small wooden legs attached 
($4 50), a felt mattress ($10), a feather 
pillow ($1 25), one pair of blankets, half 
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THE CHEST OF DRAWERS AND SIMPLE 
wool ($3 75), a couch cover—six yards of 
cotton canvas at 25 cents a yard ($1 50),— 
total, $21; a small table, unpainted oak, to 
stand at the head of the couch for maga- 
zines and a lamp, or to be used for paints 
and brushes when the artists were at work, 
$4; a large unpainted settle, made of white- 
wood, in reality a folding ironing-table, 
to be used as work-table, dining-table, and 
settle by turns, and the box underneath to 
hold the artists’ materials—paints, pencils, 
brushes, paper, etce.—$6; writing-table, also 
unpainted (really a smaller-sized ironing- 





table, but fitted out with a blotter, boxes for 
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stationery, and an attractive writing-table 
set, it made a very practical writing-table), 
$3 75; bench, furnishing a seat for the writ- 
ing-table, really a small wash-bench to go 
with the ironing-table, $1 50; .a 
built in by a carpenter, without a back and 
with- no elaborate work on it, of ordinary 
whitewood unstained, $5; rug, 6x4, made 
of gingham rags, $6; cur- 
tains, eight yards of cheese- 
cloth at 10 cents a yard, 
80 cents; curtain fixtures, 
small brass rods, $1. Total 
for whole room, $48 05. 

In order to give this room 
the necessary warmth in 
color, they decided to com- 
bine with the cold tan of the 
walls and the cold brown of 
the woodwork a little dull 
old-red in the furnishings. 
The woodwork was not hard 
wood stained, but hard pine 
painted dark brown and 
then grained slightly. The 
graining was not objection- 
able and the color was very 
good. The girls were able to 
touch up where some of the 
paint was knocked off and 
make it very presentable. 
They stained the unpainted 
furniture with an Antwerp 
oak stain and finished it 
with prepared wax. 

They bought the gingham 
for the rug themselves (a 
brown and red check), tore 
it up into inch-wide strips, 
and sewed the strips togeth- 
er, afterwards sending it to 
be woven on a hand-loom. 

The cheese-cloth for the curtains was dyed 
a dull old-red and allowed to dry at will, so 
that it was crépy and very artistic when 
finished. The color would undoubtedly fade, 
but they were so cheap that they could af- 
ford to get more. They hoped in time to 
have inner curtains of soft dull red linen, 
with an open-mesh écru net of some kind 
next the glass. 

The couch cover was made of dark brown 
cotton canvas with an open weave. They 
planned to have a linen canvas the same 
color later on. The sofa pillows brought 
from home were covered with either brown 
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or dull red linen. A little*piece of Persian 
embroidery in dull reds and browns on écru 
linen lay on top of the small table at the 
head of the couch. The lamp was a cheap 
kerosene one with an imitation bronze base. 
The shade was Japanese paper painted in 
browns on an écru ground. The brilliantly 
colored bindings of the books on the book- 
case added much to the warmth and bright- 
On one corner of the bookease stood 
an old water-jug brought from Italy. The 
color was a brownish terra-cotta. In it were 
several pieces of dried sumach, with its rich, 
dull red tones. A photograph of one of Michel- 
angelo’s original sketches in soft browns, 
mounted on a brown mat, stood in the centre 
of the bookease, while a graceful old copper 
pitcher stood on the other corner. There 
were, besides, two brass candlesticks, a little 
majolica pitcher in browns and yellows, and 
a dainty copy of a Tanagra figure in dull 
green. 

The writing-table outfit was of dull hand- 
hammered brass. The pictures in the room 
were mostly brown photographs collected on 
a trip to Italy several years before. The “Ma- 
donna of the Magnificat,” by Botticelli, was 
there; the Three Graces from his “ Spring ” 
two of Michelangelo’s Athletes, taken from 
the Sistine ceiling; a detail from one of 
Ghirlandajo’s Madonnas and a fascinating 


ness, 


glimpse of the Grand Canal in Venice. 

For the bedroom there was necessarily the 
bed, with the same accessories as that in the 
studio and costing the same $21; the chest 
of drawers 


both 


mirror, 


with the separate 
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drawers and mirror-frame unpainted, $8 25; 
small table, unpainted, $2 50; straight chair, 
$1 25; rug, made in the same way as the 
one in the studio, $3 75; curtains, four yards 
cheese-cloth at ten cents a yard, 40 cents; fix- 
tures, small brass rod, 50 cents; skirt-box, 
made of pine packing-box, with cotton cov- 
ering, 75 cents. Total for bedroom, $38 40. 
The dressing-table (or chest of drawers), 
the table, and the chair were painted white 
and finished with enamel. The rug was made 


of gray and white gingham. The couch 
cover and skirt-box cover were made of a 
remnant of gray Japanese cotton crépe, 
marked down from thirty to twenty-five 


cents a yard. The pillows on the couch and 
box were with cardinal-red cotton 
The curtains were left white, with a 
simple bright red stencil design across the 
bottom. The pictures were water-colors, with 
either white or gray frames. There were 
two Venetian scenes in soft brilliant tones. 

For the kitchen it was necessary to buy 
one chair, and this was thoughtfully stained 
the same color as the furniture in the studio, 
so that it could be borrowed for that room— 
cost, $1; cooking-dishes, very few at first, 
$4; china for the table, green Japanese sedji 
ware, $5; cleaning supplies, $1 12. Total for 
kitchen, $11 12. 

For the hall all that was required was a 
strip of carpeting; three yards of brown in- 
grain filling at 75 cents a yard, $2 25; three 
yards of lining at 6 cents a yard, 18 cents. 
Total, $2 43. They laid it themselves. 

Grand total for the whole apartment, $100. 


covered 
crépe. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. Recipes are not desired. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor of Harprer’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care 
of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of 


their receipt. After six weeks any MS. 


not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





Darning with Lasts 

Wuite boarding at a farm, the farmer’s 
busy wife gratefully accepted my offer to 
darn the family socks and stockings, and 
gave me a small wooden last to slip inside 
the stockings to darn on. I had never used 
one before, and was surprised to find how 
easily and quickly the darning was done. 
For darning large holes in the heels the last 
was especially useful, as the shape of the 
heel could be perfectly preserved. 

Pirrspure, Pa. E. W. 


An Indexed Recipe-book 

How many times have you searched madly 
through all your Bazars, hunting for a re- 
cipe which you saw there and wished to try? 
I .have found that the most convenient 
method is to paste these recipes in an in- 
dexed note-book from month to month. A 
book of this sort nicely made, with, perhaps, 
an attractive cover, is a dainty shower-gift 
for a bride-to-be. W. H. G. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa. 


A Cure for Biting Nails 
Here are two ways of curing a child of 
the offensive habit of nail-biting. Either 
put a bitter preparation on the hands, or 
try buying a neat little manicure set for the 


child. This latter way is preferable. Let 
a child once take a real pride in nice nails 
and the habit is broken. It is almost always 
a nervous habit, and scolding or slapping 
the hands only aggravates the trouble. 


Detroit, Micu. ee X. 


The Rainy Saturdays 

I orTeN hear mothers dreading Saturday, 
especially a rainy Saturday. Try keeping 
certain toys for rainy days. The children 
will weleome the rain for the sake of playing 
with these toys which are put away at other 
times. Do not leave the heaviest work for 
Saturday, but try to get most of your clean- 
ing and baking done Friday, and do not for- 
get that a few little cakes and biscuit will 
help along a doll-party on Saturday, which 
will keep the little ones happy. -_ = 

Detroit, Micu. 


Amusing a Child 

Every one knows how disagreeable it is to 
have children come in and handle things 
which are delicate without being restrained 
by their mothers. Provide against this by 
taking along some little thing for the child 
to amuse itself with—a picture-book or any 
toy which the child can quietly play with. 
The same thing can be done if it is necessary 
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to take a small child to church. I can re- 
member sitting through many a long sermon, 
happy in looking over some small picture- 
cards my mother carried in her prayer-book. 
Ann Arpor, Micn. F. C. 


Smoke for Wounds 

I was very much interested in the Bazar 
article on simple remedies, but one that every 
mother should know was omitted. 

Whenever the skin is broken by a cut, or 
a nail, or a tear, there is no remedy equal 
to smoke, especially smoke from raw sugar. 
Take a few coals on a shovel and put on 
enough ‘sugar to throw up a densé smoke 
(granulated sugar is useless, as it will blaze) ; 
hold the wound in the smoke and replenish 
coal and sugar as needed. The pain will be 
gone in from five to ten minutes, but keep 
up the smoke for at least half an hour, and 
up to two hours, if a deep, dangerous wound. 
There will never be any pain in it, and it 
will heal up rapidly and easily. There will 
never be risk from poisoning. 

It is wise, if the wound is in a conspicuous 
place, to wrap the flesh so the smoke will 
only reach the desired section, as the stain 
from it is difficult to remove, and we. usually 
pin up a paper cone shape to place on the 
shovel, so as to confine the smoke to a small 
opening, not letting it escape all over and 
blind everybody around. 

We have used this for thirty-five years and 
have never known it to fail to give immedi- 
ate relief or to work a thorough cure if faith- 
fully applied. The relief is so quick that it 
is difficult to make the patient keep the proc- 
ess up long enough. Even where the blood 
of the patient was so bad that the tiniest 
scratch produced an ugly festering sore, a 
rusty nail nearly through the foot gave no 
trouble at all, and the boy could use his foot 
the next day as if it had never been hurt. 
In this case we kept up the smoke for fully 
two hours. 

The little girl of four who rolled her finger- 
nails off in the mangle went to sleep in a 
short time and would never Admit having a 
sore finger. 

We always keep raw sugar on hand and 
always keep it moist, but in an emergency I 
have known woollen rags to do good service; 
anything which will give a dense smoke, I 
suppose, would do, but the sugar seems to 
have a special value. A. C. 

Woopstock, ONTARIO. 
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Care of the Hands 

One reason why housework is so distasteful 
to many women is because of its effect upon 
the hands. Care will save them. 

I never cut fruit or vegetables dry, with 
a dry knife and dry hands. All pears, apples, 
potatoes, onions, turnips, and carrots should 
be covered with water and cut with a wet 
knife and wet hands. 

Onions may be peeled under a running 
faucet, and all odor to the hands avoided. 
Use no soap in bathing the hands after cut- 
ting fruit or vegetables. 

Blacking a kitchen range disfigures ones 
hands. A stove that has not been blacked 
for three months and is washed daily is as 
clean as a table treated similarly, and a plat- 
ter may be heated upon its surface and placed 
upon a dainty table-cloth without smirching 
it. I never permit a maid to soil my kitchen 
range with the vile, black stuff which sends 
its odor through the house and drapes her 
nails in mourning; and the cleanliness of my 
hands, when doing my own work, is of more 
importance to me than the appearance of my 
range. M. S. A. 

Weymoutn, Mass. 


Work and Poetry 

BetnG called recently to face the problem 
of doing without a servant, I rebelled at 
spending the rest of my days reading noth- 
ing but Guide to Cooking for Beginners, 
and the- grocer’s account-book, so have 
learned to commit something to memory 
while doing things mechanical and _ un- 
interesting. This morning, while chopping 
raisins, I committed the opening verses of 
“Pippa Passes ”’—a difficult thing to memo- 
rize because of its involved construction, but 
for that very reason an interesting feat— 
and by the time the raisins were reduced to 
the right consistency my thoughts were soar- 
ing away beyond my surrounding of kettles 
and pans. 

Later, when making beds, another purely 
mechanical duty, I had only to raise my 
eyes to the wall where I had pinned a copy 
of Milton’s “Ode to Blindness.” Of course, 
certain work requires concentrated thought, 
but in housework there are so many wholly 
uninteresting, mechanical things to be done 
that one’s mind is free to soar while the 
hands are busy. 

While mending during the afternoon I 


have glanced from time to time at T’omlin- 
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son, until Kipling’s rugged philosophy must 
have made my darns and patches tougher 
and more enduring than they would other- 
wise have been. 

As a result of my dippings, when the fam- 
ily come home to dinner from office, high 
school, and college, full of their own inter- 
esting work, I find that my day, too, has not 
been without its richness and beauty, al- 
though I have polished the kitchen stove 
and scrubbed the oilcloth in the bathroom. 
I also find I am not half so tired when 
my thoughts are busy with the things that 
are’ really interesting. And when I have 
only a few lines in my mind at a time 
many as I can carry in one glance—I get 
their fulness and meaning as I have never 
done before. M. S. S. 

San Francisco, Cat. 
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A Use for Old “ Bazars” 

For years we had been subscribers to Har- 
per’s .Bazar, and, of course, many old num- 
bers accumulated in the attic. One rainy 
afternoon, the children and I, for this was 
part of the fun, went to the garret and se- 
lected the Bazars we desired. We took them 
down and cut out all the figures. We then 
gave each child a mother, daughters of dif- 
ferent ages, and perhaps a son. 

Of course, there were costumes for all oc- 
casions, and these we divided equally among 
the children. For many weeks the children 
took a great pleasure in putting the correct 
gowns on their “ play people.” 

Another rainy afternoon, they cut out fur- 
niture, which they found in the advertise- 
ments. They each took part of the table as 
their home, which they furnished completely. 
This interested them greatly. They were 
always on the lookout for new furniture for 
their play-houses. They kept all the pictures 
in boxes, and whenever they were tired of 
their other toys, they took out their paper 
dolls and furniture. E. V. H. 

Burrato, N. Y. 


Iron and the Teeth 

MEDICINE containing iron is usually taken 
in a good deal of water. It is difficult to 
swallow this without its touching the teeth, 
which it is apt to discolor and injure. I 
discovered a way to take it. Put the iron 
into a bottle; add the desired quantity of 
water. Put the mouth of the bottle far 
back into the mouth, and let the liquid run 
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slowly down the throat. Always brush the 

teeth after using iron medicine with 

or strong soda-water. The alkali in the soap 

or soda counteracts the harmful effects of the 

iron on the teeth. E. W. 
Pirrspurc, Pa. 


soap 


A Child’s Rest 

Untit my boy was a year old I had ®m- 
petent help and did not have to bother about 
the problem of dressing him and getting 
breakfast at the same time. After that | 
tried this plan: 

Instead of taking the baby down-stairs in 
a wrapper or nightclothes and leaving him 
in his high chair while I flew around getting 
breakfast, meanwhile watching lest he fall, 
I left him up-stairs in my bed, propped up 
with pillows, his fresh bottle of milk in his 
hand, and his adored rag doll at his side. 
(Removing him from his crib to the large 
bed was a restful change to him.) He drank 
his milk leisurely, and played with his doll 
until I went up-stairs. As he grew older he 
had his picture-books to look at, or small 
toys. He is now six years old, and if there 
comes a morning when we are late in rising, 
or I feel that he has played too hard the day 
before, I tell him I think he had better rest 
a little in bed and when I come up I will 
read to him. It has made him much easier 
to manage if he is ill and has to stay in bed, 
and yet it has not interfered with early ris- 
ing. In the summer he plays out-of-doors 
all day long, excepting from two to four, 
when he is undressed, put into his pajamas, 
and, if not sleepy, is expected to stay up-stairs 
and play quietly. He retires early, in a room 
without a light, and sleeps “like a top.” As 
he is tall, plump, and ready for play at any 
time, I think my experiment has proved a 
success. E. K. B. 

Puravetpuia, Pa. 


Eggs Kept Fresh Through the Winter 

We purchase in the month of May, when 
they are cheapest, eggs enough to last us 
throughout the year; thereby making a con- 
siderable saving, as they immediately begin 
to rise in price, until during the winter 
months they cost about three times as much 
as in May. 

We get a piece of lime from a stone-mason 
and slake it with water in a wooden pail or 
tub,.. according to the quantity desired. A 
piece of lime the size of an egg suffices for 
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two gallons of water. After pouring the 
water on the lime, we let it stand overnight 
or until the liquid is perfectly clear with a 
thin scale of lime covering the top. 

This clear liquid we carefully dip into a 
large covered stone jar, taking pains not to 
disturb the residuum of lime at the bottom 
of the water. If the water becomes roily 
while dipping we wait until it settles. Then 
we pack the eggs in the jar of lime-water, 
taking care that no shell gets broken and that 
all are covered with the lime-water. 

Eggs treated in this manner will keep per- 
fectly fresh for any length of time and can- 
not be told from new ones, except that they 
cannot be used for boiling, as the lime hard- 
ens the shells so that they break when put 
into boiling water. Canned lime may be used, 
but the other is preferable. = me 

Wromina, N. Y. 


The Sunday-night Supper 

THE question of Sunday-night supper has 
been solved in our family quite to the satis- 
faction of all. Our kitchen colonel, when we 
are unfortunate enough to be ruled by one, 
has this part of the day to himself, and ex- 
perience has taught us that it is not wise to 
greet him on Monday morning with the cold 
remains of a supper that was. 

A family of six has made the serving and 
clearing of this meal by no means a restful 
end to the day. A light salad or quickly 
prepared hot dish is usually planned for, and 
this, with sandwiches, cakes, and drinks to 
meet the various tastes, together with a re- 
quired number of trays, are placed on the 
big kitchen table, where each member of the 
family arranges his or her own tray, and all 
are carried to the porch in summer, or about 
the sitting-room fire in winter. 

And quite the best part of the plan is that 
each one, be he host or small boy, is cordi- 
ally invited to wash his own dishes and re- 
turn to its allotted place the little tray; and 
it is little short of miraculous to learn how 
few dishes are really necessary to the happi- 
ness and comfort of a well-regulated family 
who, under other conditions, would use them 
very freely. 

It must be confessed there are drones in 
our hive, who are not above bribe-giving, but 
the bribe-taker is also there, so the law of 
the hive is worked cut and a bugbear of 
years is lost sight of. H. L. B. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

VOL. XLI.—13 


Preparing the Sunday Dinner 

Many women who do their own work find 
that the preparation of the Sunday dinner 
prevents them from attending church. | 
have solved this problem in my own house- 
hold to the satisfaction of myself and 
family. 

On Saturday I purchase a roast or chicken 
which is large enough for two meals. I cook 
it and serve it for dinner Saturday evening, 
and then trim into shape what is left, and 
lay it aside for dinner on Sunday. Sunday 
I heat it thoroughly and serve again. [I al- 
ways cook the potatoes in a different way on 
Sunday, as this helps to make the meat seem 
different. 

I prepare the vegetables as much as pos- 
sible before going to church. If they require 
long cooking, I put them on to cook while 
I wash the breakfast dishes and dress for 
church. I have my potatoes peeled, and leave 
them and the salad in water. Soup is made 
the day before and only needs heating. The 
dessert is always made on Saturday. Dinner 
is ready within half an hour after I come 
from church. : 

In most families the Sunday roast does 
duty also on Monday. In my family we serve 
it for the second time on Sunday instead of 
for the first, and the difference allows me to 
go to church. I. B. 

Cuicaco, Ins. 


The Soap Treatment 

Wuen my children were young some of 
them would occasionally, to my great con- 
sternation, use strong language, either to 
each other or to a servant. Neither my hus- 
band nor myself was ever guilty of such a 
thing, but one never knows where a child 
hears ugly words. 

I tried various means of punishment, with- 
out breaking the child of the bad habit, and, 
finally, reading about this time something of 
Froeble and his methods, worked out a plan 
of my own. 

When the child’s face was soiled, she natu- 
rally expected to have it washed, and I 
adopted the same method with her tongue 
and lips when they were soiled with ugly 
words. I said nothing, but immediately went 
to the bathroom for the soap of the strongest 
kind, and, despite struggles and pleadings, 
carefully and calmly washed the inside of the 
child’s mouth, leaving the soap to be rinsed off 
by the child herself. I always made the point 
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that it was because the mouth and lips were 
soiled by the words which had been used. 

I did not have to apply this heroic treat- 
ment many times, though I have six children, 
for the others usually saw the operation, and 
the result was far-reaching. I think a very 
young child could be cured of this bad habit 
very easily by this method, and soap is not 
injurious, however objectionable it may be. 


Co.tumsBus, Ga. J.C. H. C. 


“Making Over” Clothes 

Few parents take into consideration, when 
buying clothing for themselves, that by using 
care and judgment in selecting materials they 
ean go a long way towards clothing their 
children at the same time. For instance, 
the fine blue serges used for both men and 
women all make up nicely for little boys and 
girls, also the pretty soft gray checks, and 
many others. I have made some very hand- 
some Russian or “ Buster. Brown” suits for 
a little boy from five to seven years from 
blue suits of my own, and now that the same 
little boy is almost eight, he has neat little 
knickerbockers made from cast-off trousers 
of fine cloth in blues and grays, and is proud- 
er of wearing “uncle’s trousers” than of 
those bought for himself. When I buy a 
suit I always ask myself, “ Will this make 
over for one of the children?” I find almost 
everything will, which relieves me of the 
worry of having them made over for myself. 
The latter is often poor economy when dress- 
makers charge so much for making old things. 


PortTLaNp, Ore. ah, Ws: 


A Kitchen Blackboard 

THE most useful article in my kitchen is a 
small child’s blackboard, on which is written 
articles to be ordered from the butcher or 
grocer, as fast as they run short—also any 
orders I may have for the maids if they hap- 
pen to be temporarily absent from the kitch- 
en. It can be so plainly seen, there is no 
danger of its being overlooked—as is the case 
when one depends on pencil and paper. 

San Francisco, Cat. A. H. 


For Little Guests 
THERE are no young people in our home 
and I often noticed the quick restlessness of 
children who were brought to call. My prob- 


lem was to entertain the little ones and yet 
converse comfortably with their elders. 
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I procured a large market-basket and cov- 
ered it with bright chintz. In it I placed a 
ball, a bright picture-book, a doll, a few mar- 
bles, some shells, and a Jack-in-the-box. I 
was well repaid by the joy of the children 
who now like to visit me. After the little 
guests are gone the toys are easily gathered 
up and put into the basket till needed. 

Harpursvitie, N.Y. ae 


Washing Pink Garments 

IT am very fond of pink, and nearly all my 
summer dresses, shirt-waist suits, ete., are of 
that extrenmiely perishable color. My laun- 
dress takes great pride in having my things 
look nice, and this is her method: She pours 
boiling water over a piece of red cheese-cloth, 
lets this stand for a few moments till the 
color is all out of the cheese-cloth, then pours 
the dye into a bucket of cold water, and, after 
washing and thoroughly rinsing the garment, 
puts it into the dye-water and allows it to 
remain for perhaps an hour. Then wrings 
it slightly and hangs it out to dry. No mat- 
ter how old and faded the material, this meth- 
od gives it a perfectly even coloring. 

JENKINTOWN, Pa. BE. F. ©. 


Graining Kitchen Woodwork 

WE grained the kitchen woodwork by the 
use of a small hand-roller with adjustable 
pattern, which may be purchased in shops 
where paint is sold. The total cost of the 
outfit and paint was five dollars—a saving of 
ten dollars, as the lowest estimate from paint- 
ers had been fifteen dollars. The dealer 
showed us how to use the “grainer,” and 
after brief practice we women were quite ex- 
pert. The kitchen is as well done as though 
a professional had handled the job. We have 
utilized the paper known as “ artificial 
stained glass” to good purpose. A front- 
door transom, the glass of which had been 
broken, was refitted with ordinary panes, and 
these were covered with a pattern of “etched” 
paper to match the side panels. A bathroom 
window was decorated to shut out the neigh- 
borhood, but at the same time to preserve 
the translucency. A hall window which 
looked out upon an uninviting area was pa- 
pered. The paper comes in small sheets and 
is applied with thin glue. It may be wiped 
off with a damp cloth, and retains its color 
for years. A. R. 

Pitrssura, Pa. 
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HEN winter is at its height and 
W housekeepers are reduced to alter- 
nating canned corn and tomatoes 
with parsnips and cabbage, and_ tinned 


peaches and apricots adorn the luncheon-ta- 
ble with their monotony, then, indeed, the 

















CELERY SALAD WITH PIMENTOES. 


return of spring seems the one thing for 
which we long. Is there anything in life 
more tiresome, more hopeless, than tinned 
things in their natural state? 

But why not have them served in different 
ways? Really, canned food is not at all hope- 
less, for it can be treated as though raw, and 
so cooked in this or that fashion that there 
shall be no tiresome repetitions. A good 
housekeeper will never put. plain stewed to- 
matoes fresh from the grocery, or simple corn 
out of its can, on her table, at least never 
more than once or twice in a winter, and 
then only for variety, when its very novelty 
may possibly make it seem appetizing. Toma- 
toes can be treated in several ways. For one, 
they can, of course, be made into cream soup. 

Tomato bisque—Put half a can of toma- 
toes on to stew with a good slice of onion, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, and, 
if you have it, a sprig or two of parsley, or 
a bay leaf. When they are soft and smooth 
rub all through a fine sieve and add a salt- 
spoonful of soda, and when the foaming 
stops put in tiny bits of butter till you have 
used a large tablespoonful; thicken a quart 
of milk with a level tablespoonful of corn- 


starch dissolved in a little of the cold milk, 
and cook till smooth—about ten minutes in 
the double boiler; then pour the milk into 
the tomatoes and serve at once. 

Stock tomato soup.—Take any sort of meat 
soup and add half a can of stewed and well- 
seasoned tomatoes; strain, and serve with 
croutons. 

Tomatoes au gratin—Take a can of to- 
matoes, add salt and pepper and a teaspoon- 
ful of minced onion; put them into a deep 
baking-dish in layers with soft bread crumbs, 
and put bits of butter on these; repeat till 
the dish is full, with crumbs on top, and 
bake till brown. 

Tomato toast.—Stew down a ean of toma- 
till thick, with a _ tablespoonful of 
chopped onion, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, salt, and pepper; when the juice is 
somewhat absorbed pour over slices of but- 
tered toast, and serve at once. Do not strain. 

Tomato toast and French eggs.—Make the 
toast as above and set the dish in the oven. 
Have ready a saucepan of water which is 
boiling very fast; salt this, and drop from a 
cup, one at a time, several eggs, directly in 


toes 
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SALAD OF 


CANNED STRING-BEANS. 

the middle of the water, which should rise 
in a point in the middle; with a stick stir 
the water all around the edges of the dish 


to keep the egg in the middle; it will poach 
into a round white ball; take it up and lay it 
on the toast, and prepare another in the same 
way; when all are on, sprinkle chopped pars- 
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ley over the whole. The eggs can be made 
brown by using fat in place of water. 

Tomatoes and corn.—Stew down half a can 
of tomatoes with onion and parsley; strain 
them and put in layers with grated corn, 
also well-seasoned, in a_ baking-dish, with 
crumbs and butter on top, and bake brown. 
Be careful not to mix the layers. 

Corn soup.—Take half a can of corn and 
stew it with a slice of onion. Add salt and 
pepper, and simmer for a moment in a quart 
of slightly thickened milk; strain, and serve. 
A few kernels of large popped corn are pretty 
floating on top of this soup. 

Corn oysters.—Get a can of corn and put 
it through the meat-chopper;. or get the 
grated corn. Add two beaten eggs, a tea- 











A PUDDING MADE OF CANNED 
spoonful each of butter and salt, a dash of 
pepper, a level teaspoonful of sugar, a table- 
spoonful of milk, and enough flour to make 
it possible to handle; drop into deep fat from 
a spoon, and fry brown; drain on paper. Or, 
add a little more milk to make a batter, and 
fry like griddle-cakes. 

Baked corn.—Get a can of grated corn and 
season well; add a beaten egg and half a cup 
of milk, and bake, with crumbs and butter 
on top. 

Pease, creamed.—Drain and wash a can of 
pease. Make some white sauce with a cup 
of milk thickened with a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of flour and as much butter; add salt and 
pepper to taste, and cook the 
till the whole is thick; add just a teaspoonful 
of sugar, stir up, and serve on rounds of 
buttered toast, or plain. 

Pease in crusts.—Cut out some rounds of 
bread three inches thick, using a_baking- 


pease in it 





PINEAPPLE, 
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powder can. From these cut little rings, 
using some smaller cutter; drop them into 
a pan containing a cup of milk seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and turn over once; drain, 
and drop one at a time into deep fat, and 
cook golden brown; put them on paper in 
the oven to dry; make the creamed pease 
as above, and heap -these shells. 

Pease and salmon.—An excellent 
made by mixing pease with mayonnaise and 
serving with cold salmon, or salmon cro- 
quettes. 

String-bean salad.—Drain 
wax-beans and wash in ice-water till crisp; 
dry, lay on lettuce, garnish with hard-boiled 
eggs, and cover with mayonnaise. Or, use 
green beans, eggs, and lettuce, with French 
dressing. 

Asparagus salad.—Drain 
the asparagus and put it 
on ice; serve with either 
French dressing or may- 
onnaise, 

Pimentoes.— Pimentoes 
are sweet red peppers 
without sharpness, and are 
an excellent accompani- 
ment of stewed chicken 
and rice; they are also 
very useful in making 
several salads. 

Celery or cabbage salad 
with Shred 
either cabbage, 
and mix with mayonnaise; 
pile lightly on a dish, put halved English 
walnuts over, and around the edge put strips 
of pimentoes. Serve very cold. 

All vegetables are to be taken from the 
cans and left exposed to the air for an hour 
before using them; they must never be left 
in tin, even for a few minutes. All stewed 
vegetables—tomatoes, pease, and corn—need 
a bit of onion cooked with them to bring out 
the flavor. 


dish is 


a can of yellow 








pimentoes. 


eelery or 


CANNED FRUITS. 

Canned peaches.—Select those of medium 
size, not the very largest; drain them, and 
make a new juice of sugar and water, of 
whatever thickness you wish; put in the 
peaches, and let them stand till needed. This 
extravagant, but the juice in the 
cans is not as good as fresh syrup, and 
the latter gives the touch of home-made 
flavor. Serve these as they are, or add 
whipped cream. 


seems 





























CANNED FRUITS 


Peach tart.—Drain the peaches and put 
them into a pie-tin with a lower crust only of 
rich pastry; bake till tender, and serve fresh. 

Peaches Bavarian.—Cook a cup 
of rice in milk, with half a teaspoonful of 
salt; dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in 
cold water, and then over 
beat thi¢ into the rice while hot, with rT 
a small cup of sugar; cool, and add 
a small cup of whipped cream, and 
put into a mould. Drain a can of 
peaches, and put them into a thick 
sugar syrup on the fire for one min- 
ute’s simmering; there must be only 
enough syrup for the peaches to ab- 


and rice 


steam ; 





AND VEGETABLES 
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on a flat dish and surround with the slices 
of pineapple, which have simmered 
with more sugar till they are rich and sweet. 
Make this exactly like the 
peach tart, but put an almond in each half, 
with thick sugar bake. 


been 
Apricot tart. 
and 


cover syrup, 











sorb; cool, and surround the rice 
with these, and serve with cream, 
or as they are. 

Peach salad.—Drain the peaches 


Arrange on 
white lettuce, and put a little mayon- 


and wipe each one dry. 


naise in the heart of each one; add a little 
whipped cream to this, if you have it. 

Peach Melba.—Simmer the peaches in 
thick syrup; drain them and arrange on 
plates. Make a quart of vanilla ice-cream; 
heap each peach full, and top with a maras- 
eandied cherry. Or, stand 
peach first on a round of stale sponge-cake. 

Peach shortcake-—Drain the peaches and 
them as though fresh; make a_ two- 
layer cake, and put the peaches in and on 
with cream. 

Pears and ginger.—Drain the pears; put 
a bit of preserved ginger into each and serve 


chino or 


slice 


top; serve 


boiled rice, 
also as a sauce. 


around using the ginger juice 


Pineapple sponge-——Get a can of grated 
pineapple and heat with a cup of sugar and 
a cup of cold water and simmer ten minutes. 
Soak half a box of gelatine in half a cup of 
cold water till well dissolved; mix with the 
hot pineapple on taking that from the fire, 
and cool; then add the whites of four eggs 
beaten stiff, and beat all till. it begins to 
thicken; pour into a mould to harden. Serve 
with cream or soft-boiled custard. 

Pineapple pudding—Make a quart of 
boiled custard; dissolve half a box of gela- 
tine in a little cold water; add the hot cus- 
tard and flavor with the juice from a can 
of sliced pineapple, sweetening more if nec- 
essary by boiling this with a little sugar; 
put into a mould on ice; when firm turn out 


each : 


PEACHES AND RICE BAVARIAN. 


Apricot ice——Drain a can of apricots and 
mash them with a cup of warm sugar syrup; 
cool, add enough water to make a pint, the 
juice of a lemon, and the unbeaten whites of 
four eggs; freeze stiff, and serve in glasses. 
Pineapple can be used in place of the apri- 
cots in the same way, choosing that which 
comes grated. 

Cherry tart.—Get the stoned cherries; put 
them into a deep baking-dish, sprinkle them 
with flour, bits of butter, and a cup of sugar; 
cover with a rich pie crust, and bake; serve 
slightly warm. 

Blueberry tart.—Put the contents of a can 
of blueberries into a deep dish as above, with 
the same sweetening, and cover with a crust; 
bake till brown. 

Small tarts—Bake little tart- 
shells of pie crust and fill with blueberries 
which have been cooked down till thick 
with more sugar; fill when the shells are 
cold. Use peaches or apricots in the 
same way, cutting them up and cooking 
till thick with sugar. The latter two may 
be served with a little whipped cream on 


blueberry 


top of each. 

English green-gage cake.—Get a glass or 
small pot of green-gage jam and spread be- 
tween two layers of cake; or, better, one 
layer split; heap whipped cream on top. 

Green-gage tart.—Use green-gages exactly 
like the blueberries and cherries in a deep 
dish with a rich crust on top. 
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HESE menus are arranged for 

a family of from four to six. 

There are few roasts bought, 
and those are made to _ serve 
more than one meal. The des- 
serts call for little butter and 
few eggs. The daily cost of liv- 
ing will be found not to exceed a 
dollar and a quarter a day after 
averaging the week’s expenses. 
Recipes for dishes which may not 
be found easily in an ordinary 
cook-book are given here. 


Monday, January 20 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and cream. 
Creamed eggs on toast; rolls; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Spanish toast; tea. 
Cake 


DINNER 
Rissoles ; sweet-potatoes, browned ; 
Lima beans. 
Nuts and raisins. 
Coffee. 

Meat rissoles.—Take any good 
cold roast with gravy; chop the 
meat, season well, mix with the 
gravy, and roll into balls; dip 
each one in well-seasoned flour, 
and fry quickly to a good brown; 
serve with a little gravy, and 
surround with parsley. If the 
meat has been stuffed add some 
of the crumbs to it when pre- 
paring. 


Tuesday, January 21 


BREAKFAST 


Baked ap les and cream. 
Creamed codfish in baked pota- 
toes; muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Cheese toast; tea. 
Stewed apricots. 


DINNER 


Black-bean soup. 

Broiled tenderloins ; browned pota- 
toes; creamed cabbage. 
Cottage pudding with chocolate 
sauce. 

Coffee. 


Tenderloins.—For four persons 
get two tenderloins, those long 
thin strips of pork which come 
in winter. Cut each one in three 
or four pieces, lengthwise. and 
pound it out into a good-sized 
circle. Cook in an almost dry 
frying-pan till brown; serve wit 
a little gravy. Or, split open 
each one, whole, lengthwise, and 
fill with seasoned bread crumbs: 
fasten together and cook; serve 
with gravy. 


Wednesday, January 22 


BREAKFAST 
Bacon; creamed potatoes; toast ; 
coffee. 
Corn-meal pancakes; maple syrup. 


LUNCHEON 


Boiled rice baked with onions or 
tomatoes; tea. 
Ginger cookies. 


DINNER 
Cream of white-bean soup. 
Veal pot-ple ; parsnip cakes ; boiled 


rice. 
Apricot brown-betty. 
Coffee. 

Boiled rice, onions, or tomatoes. 

This is a very nourishing dish, 
and so satisfying that it will be 
all that is needed for a lunch- 
eon. Boil the rice soft, salting 
well; butter a baking-dish, and 
put in first a layer of this, then 
one of boiled onions, chopped 
fine, then butter, salt, and pepper, 
then rice again, and so on: when 
the dish is full bake till it is 
firm, or about fifteen minutes; 
turn out, and serve with a white 
sauce. In place of onions, for 
those who do not like them you 
can use canned tomatoes, boiled 
down till thick. 


Apricot brown - betty. — Butter 
a —_ baking-dish, and put into 
it a layer of fine, soft crumbs; 
add a layer of dried or canned 
apricots, sugar, and a little cin- 
namon and more crumbs, and re- 
peat; when the dish is full, with 
crumbs on top, pour over it half 
a cup of milk or, if the fruit is 
dry, a cupful, and dot with but- 
ter. Bake under a plate half an 
hour, then remove the plate and 
brown; serve with hard sauce. 


Thursday, January 23 


BREAKFAST 


Baked bananas. 
Scrambled eggs; fried potatoes; 
milk toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Hashed veal on toast: tea. 
Cream cheese and wafers. 


DINNER 


Hamburg steak; baked onions; 
mashed sweet-potatoes. 
Celery salad. 

Mock cherry pie. 

Coffee. 


Mock cherry pie.—Simmer a 
quart of cranberries till tender 
and nearly all the water is ab- 
sorbed; sweeten, and add a cup 
of raisins; simmer again till the 
whole is of even quality. Put 
into a good pie crust, with strips 
of crust over the top, and bake 
until brown. 


Friday, January 24 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Salt mackerel, broiled; toast; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Macaroni and cheese; tea. 
Stewed figs; wafers. 


DINNER 
Fried halibut ; scalloped tomatoes ; 
nrashed potatoes. 
Chocolate cornstarch pudding with 
whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, January 25 


BREAKFAST 
Apple sauce. 
Sausages; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed halibut: pop-overs; tea. 
Strawberry jam; wafers. 


DINNER 
Clear soup. 

Strips of veal cutlet, breaded: 
creamed turnips; sweet-potatoes. 
Fruit jelly. 

Coffee. 

Fruit jelly.—Cut up an orange, 

a banana, and a few grapes or 
figs; make a pint of lemon jelly, 
and mix all together and set in 
a mould till firm; serve with 

cream. 


Sunday, January 26 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Codfish croquettes; toast; coffee. 


DINNER 
Stewed chicken: baked corn: 
»0tatoes. 
Lettuce and banana salad, French 
dressing. 
Fig puddin. 
offee. 


SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit; hot biscuits; coffee. 
Spiced prunes; cake. 


Lettuce and banana salad. 
Wash the lettuce, dry it, and roll 
it in a clean towel; put this in 
a very cold place till it is crisp. 
Arrange in a bowl, and put thin 
slices of banana all _ through. 
Pour French dressing over all! 
just at the time of serving. 


Spiced prunes.—Bolil till ten- 
der a pound of prunes, using as 
little water as possible; when 
half done, remove and cool them 
and take out the stones: cut 
each prune into four pieces. 
lengthwise; add half a cup of 
sugar, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 




















and half as much cloves and re- 
turn to the fire; simmer till thick. 
igs are to be treated in the 
same way, except that they will 
not need the sugar. 


Monday, January 27 


BREAKFAST 


Bacon and eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Celery au gratin; tea. 


Fig pudding. 


DINNER 
Stewed chicken; rice and tomato 
in casserole; baked potatoes. 
Nuts and raisins. 
Coffee. 

Celery au gratin.—Cut up the 
coarser parts of celery, and stew 
till tender, adding a half-slice of 
onion, minced fine, and salt and 
vepher to taste; when the celery 
s transparent and the water ab- 
sorbed, put it into a baking-dish 
with layers of plain white sauce, 
and cover the top with crumbs 
and butter; bake brown. 


Tuesday, January 28 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal and cream. 
Broiled strips of ham: creamed 
potatoes; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Baked beans; tea. 
Sliced oranges. 


DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
loaf ; chopped 
browned ytatoes. 
Pumpkin ple; cheese. 
Coffee. 


Beef carrots ; 


Wednesday, January 29 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples. 
Plain omelette with bacon; rolls; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Sliced beef loaf: 
German 


tea. 
pancakes with jelly. 
DINNER 
Lamb stew; canned pease; boiled 
potatoes with cream sauce. 
Orange and nut salad with French 
dressing. 
Washington pie. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, January 30 


BREAKFAST 
lrizzled dried beef, stewed pota- 
toes; toast; coffee. 
Hominy cakes and scraped maple 
sugar. 


LUNCHEON 


Lamb stew, minced and scalloped, 
with crumbs: tea. 
Banana fritters. 


DINNER (COMPANY) 


Cream of rice soup. 

Roast of veal; browned sweet- 
potatoes; baked corn: celery. 
Grapefruit salad: cream cheese; 
wafers. 

Prune soufflé. 

Coffee. 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Friday, January 31 


BREAKFAST 


Fried panfish; muffins; coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and maple 
syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Curried eggs; potato cakes; tea. 
Drop-cakes. 
DINNER 
Baked fish with stuffing; creamed 
onions; mashed potatoes. 
Tapioca cream. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, February 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with chopped figs and 


cream. 
and bacon on 
toast; coffee.. 


Liver skewers ; 
LUNCHEON 

fish; milk toast; 

Dates and figs. 


Scalloped tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
Veal sliced in gravy, with minced 
carrots, in casserole; potato puff; 


Lima beans. 
Orange pie. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, February 2 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Breakfast bacon; hashed brown 
potatoes; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. 

Fore quarter of lamb: browned 
sweet - potatoes; macaroni and 
cheese. 

Prunes and nuts in mould of 


lemon jelly; cream. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 


Creamed oysters in chafing-dish ; 
sandwiches: coffee. 
Celery salad with nuts and 
mayonnaise. 

Preserves and cake. 
Monday, February $3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Codfish cakes; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam chowder. 

Hot gingerbread: cream: cheese ; 
tea. 

DINNER 
Reheated lamb, sliced: border of 
mixed chopped vegetables ; mashed 
potato. 

Bread pudding with orange mar- 
malade. 

Coffee. 


Tuesday, February 4 


BREAKFAST 


Baked bananas. 
Stewed kidnéys in brown sauce; 


corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable salad : sandwiches ; 
olives. 


Fresh sugar cookies: 


cocoa. 
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DINNER 
Split-pea soup. 
VPot-roast of beef; beets, chopped 
and creamed; mashed potato, 
riced. 
Oranges and bananas. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, February 5 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and dates with cream. 
Creamed dried __sobeef ; baking- 
powder biscuit; coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Cream of corn soup in cups. 
Fried smelts; potato balls. 
Little chops; French-fried sweet- 
potatoes; pease; tea. 
Canned asparagus with French 
: dressing. 
Vanilla ice-cream with Canton 
ginger; cakes. 
DINNER 


Pot-roast cut up in finger lengths, 


stewed with chopped vegetables ; 
mashed potato. 
Vanilla ice-cream; cakes. 


Coffee. 


Thursday, February 6 


BREAKFAST 
Poached eggs on toast; coffee. 
Waffles and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON 


and cheese 
apples and 


Spaghetti 
3aked 


Sauce; tea. 
gingerbread. 


DINNER 


Potato soup. 
Mutton \chops; potatoes; 
cabbage. 
Rice and _ raisin 
‘offee. 


creamed 


pudding. 


Friday, February 7 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges. 
puff; diced 
rolls: coffee. 


Codfish potatoes ; 


LUNCHEON 


Chopped clams on toast; tea 
Stewed figs and dates. 
DINNER 
Canned salmon, creamed and 
baked with crumbs; boiled pota- 
toes; canned pease. 
Watercress salad with French 
dressing. 

Almond cornstarch pudding. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, February 8 


BREAKFAST 


Creamed salmon on toast: hot 
rolls; coffee. 


Flannel griddle-cakes. 


LUNCHEON 
Spanish omelette. 
Rusks and cocoa. 


DINNER 

Boiled corned beef, 
mashed potatoes: 
Deep apple tart 
Coffee. 


horseradish ; 
parnsip cakes. 
with cream, 
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Sunday, February 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Toasted herrings ; hot rolls ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 


Roast goose, apple sauce; mashed 


ceed chopped turnips. 
Pineapple gelatine pudding. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sliced corned beef; potato and 
nut salad with mayonnaise ; 
coffee. 


Fig compote; sponge-cake. 


Monday, February 10 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal and sliced bananas with 
cream. 
Sausages and fried apples ; 
muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Scrambled eggs on toast: tea. 
Fig compote and cake. 


DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Minced goose in_ rice border; 


diced beets. 
Nuts and raisins. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, February it 


BREAKFAST 


and creamed 
muffins; coffee. 


Bacon potatoes; 
LUNCHEON 


Corned-beef hash, browned; tea. 
Cream cheese and wafers. 


DINNER 
Black-bean soup. 
Mutton stew; boiled onions; 
mashed potato. 
Coffee, crackers, and cheese. 


Wednesday, February 12 


BREAKFAST 


Strips of ham, broiled; toast; 
coffee. 

Farina balls and scraped maple 
sugar. 
LUNCHEON 

Minced mutton on toast; tea. 


Cheese crackers. 


DINNER 
of pork; mashed 
creamed carrots. 
German apple compote. 
Coffee. 

German apple compote.—Peel 
six or more apples; core them, 
and cut into quarters. Simmer 
till transparent in a cup of water 
mixed with a cup of sugar, and 
let all grow thick, but do not let 
the apples break, but cook very 


Roast potato ; 


slowly. When ready to take up 
add half a cup of chopped al- 
monds; cool, and serve with 


cream, Or pass whipped cream with 
the compote. 
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Thursday, February 13 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 


Ham omelette; muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Cold roast ork; tea. 
Crackers, cream cheese, and jelly. 


DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Baked veal chops; mashed sweet- 


potato; spiced peaches; parsnip 
cakes. 
Orange shortcake. 
Coffee. - 


Friday, February 14 


BREAKFAST 


Panfish and creamed potatoes; 
rolls; coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and maple 
syrup. 

LUNCHEON 
Deviled shrimp; tea. 
Oatmeal macaroons. 
DINNER 
Cream of oyster soup. 
Fried fish; mashed potatoes; 


diced vegetables. 
Baked cocoanut pudding. 
Coffee. 

Oatmeal macaroons.—Two and 
a half cups of rolled oats; two 
and a half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; one-half teaspoonful of 
salt; three level tablespoonfuls of 


butter; one cup of sugar; three 
eggs, beaten separately; one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. 

Cream the butter, add_ the 
sugar and beaten egg-yolks, then 
the oatmeal, salt, and baking- 
powder, then the vanilla, and 


last the egg-whites; drop in very 
small bits on a shallow buttered 


pan, three inches between each 
two, and bake in a very slow 
oven till brown; remove while 
stil! warm; these taste almost 


exactly like genuine macaroons. 


Saturday, February 15 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with chopped figs, cream. 


Creamed fish on toast; rolls; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled dried beef: tea. 
Rice bails and jam. 
DINNER 
Beefsteak; browned sweet - pota- 
toes; creamed cabbage. 
Caramel custard. 
Coffee. 

Sunday, February 16 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 

Bacon; creamed potatoes; pop- 
overs; coffee. 
DINNER 
Maryland chicken; corn fritters: 
sliced and fried sweet - potatoes. 
Burning mince ple. 
Coffee. 





SUPPER 

Creamed chicken in 
sandwiches ; 

Preserves and 


chafing-dish ; 
coffee. 
cake. 


Monday, February % 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
Wheat cakes and syrup. 


LUNCHEON 
Browned vegetable hash: tea. 
Crackers and preserves. 


DINNER 
Lamb and rice stew with onions: 
mashed potato; canned corn. 


Nuts and raisins. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, February 18 


BREAKFAST 


Liver and bacon: rolls: coffee. 
Fried corn-meal mush and maple 
syrup. 

LUNCHEON 
Chopped hard-boiled eggs baked 
in cream; tea. 
Drop-cakes. 

DINNER 
Hamburg steak; diced carrots 


and turnips; mashed potato, riced. 


Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 
Hard-boiled eggs, baked.—Chop 


the eggs, and make a cup of white 
sauce of the richest milk or cream ; 
put the two in layers into a 
baking-dish with salt and paprika, 
and on top put a layer of fine, 
sifted crumbs and dot with but- 
ter; bake till brown. 
Home-made _ charlotte russe. 

Put a_ level tablespoonful of 
gelatine into a quarter of a cup of 
cold milk, and when smooth pour 
off all the milk you can and heat 
it, and return to the gelatine and 


stir till it is dissolved. Beat a 
half-pint of thick cream with a 
patent egg-beater till it is thick, 


and as you do so slowly add the 
cooled milk and gelatine, a little 
at a time. Put split lady-fingers 
in a round tin mould or dish, and 
when the cream is stiff add a lit- 
tle flavoring and a level table 
spoonful of sugar, and pile it into 
the mould; set it away where it 
is very cold to grow firm. 


Wednesday, February 1 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples and cream. 
Codfish croquettes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Hamburg steak cakes; fried 
apple rings; tea. 


Spiced figs. 


DINNER 
Cream of bean soup. 
cutlet; browned potatoes; 
succotash. 
Lemon pudding. 
Coffee. 


Veal 
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F the many ways to adorn waists for 

fall and winter wear, and, in fact, 

tailored suits and whole costumes for 
both street and evening wear, nothing seems 
to give a smarter touch than canvas-work. 


Any canvas may be used; indeed, by the 





FIG. 1.—AN OPEN MOTIF. 

use of a fine cross-stitch canvas, which comes 
for the purpose and may be cut and drawn 
away when the work is completed, any cloth 
or silk may be used as well for a foundation, 
and both the foundation and embroidery be 
put in colors to correspond with any costume 
desired. In speaking of the use of this can- 


vas to work over, I will explain, first, how 





2.—ANOTHER FANCY DESIGN. 
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CANVAS-WORK ON BLOUSES. 


BY BESSIE BGRABOWSKII 
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to use it. I feel sure many will want to 
work the patterns on-the material of their 
waist or gown, and with the use of this can- 
vas, which is very open, any of the designs 
that are and drawn may be used. 
These necessarily must be put directly on a 
fine canvas foundation that may be cut and 
drawn out where indicated, and as all ma- 
terials do not draw well care must be used 
the choice. 

In uncut canvas design on a 
material that is not regularly woven to count, 
baste this canvas, which is prepared 
for this purpose, on top of your material and 


not cut 


using any 


open 





embroider your design through both, count- 
ing or measuring by the canvas threads. 
iy 
sf 
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FIG. 3.—A THIRD STYLE. 
When the work is completed, this may be 


readily cut and drawn away, 
broidery 
tion, or under-material, as if you had 
ed the weave of that to work on. A 
care needs to be exercised in 
the canvas threads, to avoid pulling your 
embroidery, but this is your only obstacle. 
This, however, is not the initial of 
canvas-work garniture, and to obtain 
that true and artistic canvas effect you should 
fash- 
for garniture foun- 
It comes in both écru and white, and, 


leaving the em- 


as accurately done on the founda- 
count- 
little 


withdrawing 


idea 


as a 


employ the stylish weaves of canvas so 
ionable this season 
dation. 


your 
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FIG. 4.—THE FILLING STITCH FOR THE VEST. 


I believe, in some weaves, in blues, browns, 
greens, and old-rose. This allows a varied 
scope for individuality of taste in your color 
schemes. The bands and ornaments may be 
employed on suits, waists, or evening gowns 
to exquisite advantage. For morning blouses 
it is particularly appropriate. 

The weaves of the canvas are so accurate 
that really little counting is necessary, most 
of the designs, like in “ Hardanger” work, 
have one key number, and if you find that— 
say, it may be 5 or 7—you will almost me- 
chanically make the same number of stitches 
any way you turn, and they almost fall even- 
ly of themselves on the line of your weave. 
The main counting is in the spaces to allow 
between figures, and for your assistance in 
this I have made our illustrations on a rather 
coarse-weave canvas that you may readily 
count by the illustrations. 

In threads you may use wool, silk, or mer- 
cerized cottons, as preferred; each has its 
individual style or tone, as different people 
have, and whether you want it silk or the 
dull finish of wools must be governed entirely 
by your personal taste in such things. The 
wools are exquisite on a tailored suit—that 
is, a rough cloth or a dull-finished gown— 
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while the smart street costume may have an 
added finish by the use of the heavier-fin- 
ished cottons, and on light-weight glossy ef- 
fects silks show up to the most advantage. 

I have illustrated only one finished gar- 
ment, which is shown as the Bazar waist 
pattern No. 545, which may be obtained in 
any of the usual sizes for 15 cents. 

In working up this design I have employed 
the stitches shown in Figs. 1, 4, and 5, 
merely as a matter of suggestion, for any 
here shown are appropriate and may be com- 
bined for more or less elaborate work, as the 
needlewoman may desire. For the vest and 
cuffs Fig. 4 is used, and you will see from 
the demonstration that itis laid off in blocks, 
cut and drawn just es for drawn-work. The 
drawn bars are woven or drawn back and 
forth two strands or bunches of threads to- 
gether; the open square is then filled with 
the cross-bar; and in the solid blocks left of 
the canvas, stars are made in a white or 
lighter shade of thread than your weaving- 
thread. 

This completes Fig. 4, which, though 
of most handsome appearance, is extremely 
simple to do and of very rapid growth. Any 
canvas may be used for this, as the ground- 
work doesn’t show at all when the work is 
complete. In Fig. 4 is demonstrated only 
this one adaptation of this stitch, when, in 
truth, it lends itself to more varied uses than 
almost any I have used. -Whole vests may 
be made of it to tailored suits, or it may be 
used in bands down box pleats, lapels, cuffs, 
and belt. It is charming done in two colors 





FIG. 5.—THE BELT AND COLLAR DESIGN. 


or even two tones of a color, using white for 
the daisy. In the illustration Delft blue and 
white were combined, and this is one of the 
simplest to try with most any garment, as it 
harmonizes so well with a great many other 
colors—with greens, dark blue, and some 
shades of brown nothing could be prettier. 























CANVAS-WORK ON 


Because in Fig. 4 the design is shown as 
an all-over pattern it is not, therefore, only 
used that way; in adapting it as a strip for 
belt or band, it has only to be treated in the 
same manner as Fig. 5, using only one row 
(that is, two rows of holes cut and drawn to 
form one band about one-quarter inch wide), 
and finishing each edge of the band with a 
plain row of flat embroidery cross-stitch or 
buttonhole to hold the cut edge firm. This 
should be done before you cut and draw, too, 
as it is hard to do so neatly afterward on a 
cut edge. You may use Figs. 2 and 3 as 
medallions in the same manner, working on 
four holes, forming a square. You can read- 
ily see that it would take many cuts to illus- 
trate. the possibilities of each design, and 
that Figs. 2 and 3 are merely to give a 
working section to demonstrate that clearly 
to you and not at all to limit you in your 
individual uses of the designs. In Fig. 5 
the drawn threads are woven into a single 
instead of a double bar, each way, and it may 
be drawn in the square holes just as Fig. 
4, It may require two rows for a belt width 
and two rows of holes for every row of em- 
broidery, as you wish to make it. The open 
spaces are left free in this design, and the 
buttons are used where the daisies are, in 
Fig. 4. 

The various separate motif designs may be 
used as a powdering or medallion stitch. 
They add much to a costume; and they may 
also be continued into belts and all-overs 
joined by cut and woven bars, or with the 
foundation canvas left between. The threads 
of your canvas should be counted between to 
have them equal distances apart; this is a 
beautiful way to use the stitches, because 
the weaves of some of the canvases are hand- 
some and give a richness to the work and 
the entire costume. 

If you master these stitches you will have 
grasped the whole method of applying can- 
vas-work designs to whatever article you de- 
sire. The embroidery should be done before 
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A SIMPLE BLOUSE EMBROIDERED. 
cutting for medallions and bands, while in 
all-overs it has to be cut and. drawn first. 
With this method you will find the embroid- 
ery takes the place of the woven bands, and 
vice versa. 

Should you feel the least doubt about the 
method, try a little sampler before using it 
on your material, to make sure; but I do not 
think there is much chance for mistakes after 
a little study of the illustrations and careful 
reading of the text. 

I have suggested little about color schemes 
or combinations in this article because it is 
almost impossible to do so in a helpful and 
satisfactory manner where whole costumes 
must be considered. I will say, though, that 
“self-toning ”—the combining of several 
tones of the same color—is particularly pop- 
ular this season, and always rich and elegant, 
and that a very Oriental effect may be ob- 
tained in some fine designs by the addition 
of a little gold, or olive, or old-rose and black 
with some shades of gray blue or dull green 
costumes. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 








new year, our very cordial greetings and good wishes. We thank them 

for their interest, for their letters, for their suggestions, above all for 
the appreciation which makes the work we are doing so easy and so pleasant. 
Nothing could be more encouraging, more stimu- 
lating, than the friendly letters that come to us 
in every mail from every part of the country— 
from the dear “old subscriber” who “has read 
the Bazar from its first number and likes it better 
every month,” to the new reader who has just sent in her subscription. 

lo these and to all our other friends we wish to express our gratitude for 
their interest and to add that in return we intend to make 1908 the most 
brilliant year Harper’s Bazar has yet known. The features already secured 
make this achievement possible. The additional features in sight make it 
inevitable. 

That there will be good literature in the Bazar goes without saying; that 
the practical domestic departments will be far-reaching in their helpfulness 
is equally assured. The greatest strength of the Bazar, however, lies in its 
power to aid in the development and culture of its readers. Therefore, its 
famous and effective crusade the past year in behalf of improved speech 
among American women will be followed by the upbuilding of our Home 
Study Club, plans for which are outlined in this number. In addition, we 
shall take up somewhat exhaustively a vital interest of the day—Mind Cure 
for Nervous Diseases. We will encourage no delusions, lean toward no fads; 
but the influence of mind over body, as it is used in the Emmanuel Church 
of Boston and by the best physicians, will be discussed in the Bazar by 
experts who can and will help thousands of nervous women by teaching them 
how to help themselves. 


’ | *“O every reader of Harper’s Bazar we extend, in this first month of the 





To Our Friends— 
Greeting 














HE American woman, so far, has not greatly desired to enter politics. 
But, in a disinterested way, she is the most enthusiastic worker for 
the public good, in social, municipal, and national questions, in the world. 
And she is especially interested in children. All over the land there 
are child-study clubs, children’s hospitals, homes 
for friendless children, library workers for chil- 
dren’s needs, and slum settlements where chil- 
dren are gathered into classes and clubs; and of 
all these things women are the life and soul. 
There is, however, a big, necessary national movement, concerning the 
very life and safety of American children, of which many women know 
absolutely nothing, and yet in which their help is most urgently needed. The 
National Child Labor Committee has long been appealing for the coopera- 
tion of the American woman in securing to all children in the United States 
“the right to childhood,” and in opening the schools, on one hand, and closing 
the factories, the glassworks, the coal-breakers, and the stockyards, on the 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


other, to the hapless little children who have no protection from premature 
toil and stunted lives. If the American woman responds to this appeal, the 
“ery of the children ” will cease. And already, in some States, the response 
is beginning. 

In New York, the women’s clubs are holding fine meetings, crowding to 
hear the speakers of the National Committee, and sending a chain of circular 
letters from club to club, till all sign them and forward them to the legis- 
lative committees. In Illinois the women have secured the passage of a first- 
rate child-labor law, and the appointing of a first-rate factory inspector. 
With their backing, the inspector has gone ahead and enforced the law until 
not a child now toils in the Chicago stockyards or factories. It has been 
abundantly proved that women can thus protect the children of their State 
or community. What remains to be proved is how many of them will join 
in the movement. 

The National Child Labor Committee has such women as Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Sarah Plate Decker, Lillian Wald, and Florence Kelly among its mem- 
bers. It is working nowadays to get associate memberships among the 
women of every State in the Union. If any reader of the Bazar wishes to 
become an associate member, or to know more of the work in. any way, all 
she need do is to gather in two or three women of her acquaintance and 
together send two dollars to the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, thus entering the group of women as 
a “local league.” To this league the committee in New York will hence- 
forth send pamphlets, l-aflets, and all sorts of information for study and 
discussion. 

If the league desires a lantern lecture, so as to get the neighborhood or 
the Sunday-school interested, and can provide a lantern, the committee will 
send a lecturer, with a set of views, from some State near at hand, with no 
charge except for travelling expenses, and give an excellent lecture. 

Single associate memberships, with the same privileges, cost two dollars. 
3ut there is a way of direct influence which only costs two cents, and is also 
greatly desired by the committee. That is, that each woman who is inter- 
ested shall find out what child-labor bills are before the State Legislature, and 
write a letter to her Congressman or State Senator, urging their speedy pas- 
sage. A postage stamp is the only expense for this, and it may give the 
deciding vote to a bill. The influence of the women of a State in urging the 
appointment of a good factory inspector, and backing him up in his enforce- 
ment of the law, is another point quite as important. 

First, to inform herself as to the laws needed; then to use her personal 
effort in getting such laws passed in her own State; third, to back up the 
enforcement of these laws by capable and honest inspectors—here are the 
things that the American woman can do. In Congress, last year, three child- 
labor bills were introduced—one regulating the labor of children in the 
District of Columbia, as a model for all the States to follow, another for the 
establishment of 2 “Children’s Bureau” in the Department of Labor, a 
third for investigation as to the condition of woman and child workers in 
the United States. 

The child-labor question is a vital and a large question. Every woman 
should know about it. Every woman should use what powers: she has te 
protect and help children. 
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be SE ee 4 
Pr a 
SUBURBANITE: Gre! wHar wouLpn’r I GIVE TO HEAR THE SOFT HUM OF A MOSQUITO! 
HER SPECIALTY 
Mrs. KNicKER: Does Bridget know her place? 


Mrs. Bocker: Yes, she knows one that pays a 
dollar more. 








“ WHAT IS YOUR NAME, LITTLE GIRL?’ 

“WELL, I DON’T MIND TELLIN’ YOU, BUT DON’T 
YOU THINK WE'D BETTER GET SOME MUTUAL 
FRIEN’ TO INTERDUCE US?” 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
He was growling because ‘is wife wore waists 
sea in aahchnaeaat atin buttoned down the back. 
“THINGS DO BE COMIN’ TO A PRETTY PASS “But you know, dear,” she said, sweetly, 
WHEN THEY BE DRAWIN’ THE LINES ON A WOMAN’S “you wouldn’t like it at all if I wore one un- 
CORRESPONDENCE.” buttoned down the back.” 














— 














A COMMON EPITAPH 


It’s hard to feel, when life is sweet, 
That all is for the best. 

He tried to walk across the street, 
And the auto did the rest. 








“°TaInN’r FAIR! WM THE ONLY BOY ON THE 
BLOCK THAT AIN’T GOT WARTS, OR FRECKLES, OR 
CROSS-EYES, OR SOMETHING.” 





IN JOCUND VEIN 


LITTLE WILLIE: GoLLy! IF IT ONLY FREEZES IN TIME! 
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“ WELL, JIMMIE, IF DAT’S A CHERRY-TREE, | 
DON’T BELIEVE GEORGE WASHINGION EVER CUT 
ONE DOWN WITH DAT LITTLE HATCHET OF His.” 

“ NEITHER DO I, GENEVIEVE. I BET HE USED ER 
STICK ER DYNAMITE, WHEN THERE WASN’T NO 
ONE LOOKIN’!” 


IT GIVES HIM A REST. 
“Every year the Higgs have Mrs. Jones up 
to their country home for a long, long visit.” 
“Fond of her, are they?” 
“ No indeed—of him.” 














LITTLE JOHNNIE’S 


HOW IT WAS DONE 


MorieR (examining school report): How did 
you come to have such good marks in arithmetic 
this week? 

Tommy: Well, you see, it was this way: we 
had ten examples a day, and I got the teacher 
to help me to do five, and Eric Jones got her to 
help him on the other five. Then we swapped 
helps, see? 





THE BOSS: Wuart’s THAT? 

THE OFFICE-BOY: I sez THat 1F I’m TO Do 
ME WORK TO-DAY YOU’L& HAFTER MIND THE BABY. 
MA’S SICK TO-DAY, AN’ I GOTTER LOOK AFTER HIM! 


HARPER’S 


DREAM ON CHRISTMAS 


BAZAR 





NIGHT. 


REALITY 
is as true as the 


ROMANCE 
STELLA: A sweetheart 
to the pole. 
BELLA: And a spouse is as true as the 
to the button. 


J 'S. 


needle 


needle 














“ WHAT'S THESMATTER WITH THE KID? Sick’*” | 
“Yep. HE'S’ ET SEVEN ORANGES, FOUR POUNDS 

OF NUTS, EIGHT CANDY CANES, AN’ SIX BALLS 0° 

POPCORN, AN’ THE DOCTOR SAYS HE MUST HAVE 

EXERCISE.” 


A CONCESSION 
Mrs. Knicker: Have you noticed that hard 
times ‘/have made servants any more reasonable? 
Mrs. Bocker: Yes, Bridget has allowed us 
to take one of our children out of the asylum. 
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In Defence of Widows and Spinsters 

We acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing earnest communication from Albany, 
New York: 

“Sir —Your unwarranted and _ uncalled- 
for attack upon a respected and respectable 
class of the world’s population entitled ‘ No 
Necessity for Widowhood,’ must awaken a 
feeling of indignation from those who realize 
the falsity of its statements. 

+ Lips, long silent in the grave, seem to 
bear witness against this arraignment of 
those whom grief has touched, and dear fold- 
ed hands, years ago laid to rest, seem raised 
in protest against this indictment for crime 
of those honored women not only of this age 
and clime, but of all ages and all climes, who 
have been the faithful, the intelligent house- 
keepers ‘for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer,’ till death has severed the bond. 

‘God said of woman, in the beginning, 
‘And she shall be a helpmate for man’; not 
the hysterical, weeping, ignorant, hectoring 
creature described by the author, but a help- 
mate. This she has proved to be in the ma- 
jority of cases from that time to this. And 
men of all ages have borne witness to the 
noble type of good, heroic womanhood. 

“ As one whom his mother comforteth’ is 
the compendium of all that is solacing to a 
grief-stricken heart, whether that mother be 
one whom sorrow has touched, or one fortu- 
nate enough to keep by her side, through 
life, the companion who has chosen her. 

“First, as a wife is woman assailed; ‘Prac- 
tically all she knows is that milk is good for 
babies.’ Can it be possible, in these days, 
when women in every branch of study are 
pressing up abreast of the men, when cook- 
ing-schools, dietary, hygienic conditions, and 
nursing are receiving attention from all 
classes of women, both rich and poor, that 
one can imagine such a condition as depicted 
by the writer of ‘ Wilful Ignorance’ and hec- 
toring hysteria because a husband fails to 
eat as much as usual? 

“Then the writer goes on to state: ‘ Wom- 
VoL. XLII.—14 











en kill good providers by the score and then 
hold themselves fit objects of sympathy be- 
cause, forsooth, of their self-imposed widow- 
hood: we have no patience with such per- 
sons. Never, probably, in all the history 
of the world has such brutal sentiment been 
expressed. The writer states that ‘Men are 
chivalrous.’ Surely here, then, is an excep- 
tion to the rest of humanity. 

“Such women have not held themselves to 
‘be fit objects of sympathy.’ On the eon- 
trary, as the world has known in all ages, 
most of the women whom grief has strieken 
have, though with aching hearts, bravely 
taken up the burden dropped by their com- 
panions and have cheerfully and courage- 
ously gone on, in the thoroughfare of life, 
making the days sunny for the little ones 
left to their care, or bearing the burden of 
others too weak to sustain them. Woman 
has asked not for sympathy, nor for assist- 
ance; but when one would arraign her as a 
murderess because of her tender ministra- 
tions to the dead and gone she says: ‘ Touch 
me not; let my griefs make me sacred.’ 

“Why are there widows, then? God, not 
Mr. Harvey, is alone able to answer that 
question. Were one to express an opinion, 
it might be stated that ordinarily men choose 
women younger than themselves—sometimes 
by many years. It is in the course of nature, 
except for accident, that the younger should 
outlive the elder. 

“Then, besides, men are out in the world, 
exposed to accidents, danger, and disease 
thousands of times, while the wife, keeping 
the home, is not so exposed. 

“Men usually eat more heartily than wom- 
en, eat at untimely and variable hours; eat 
at restaurants and hotels, where food is not 
always hygienic; eat when overheated or 
tired; drink, sometimes, when nature has 
ealled ‘ enough.’ 

“Another reason: a man usually marries 
a second time not, let us believe, because of 
lack of love or faithfulness to the lost one, 
but because ordinarily, having known the 
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tender ministrations and home comforts of which all observant students of human 
which only a wife can give, he cannot en- nature now declare we have an abnormal 


dure life when deprived of them and so seeks 

another helpmate. 

“* Primarily, therefore,’ the author sums 
up, ‘women are responsible, through igno- 
rance, for the multiplication of tobacco 
hearts and the filling of married drunkards’ 
graves.’ 

“Could there be a more terrible arraign- 
ment? If, as Shakespeare depicts, when 
night comes wronged spirits return, surely, 
for one who could write such words, there 
must sometime come a night when, in long 
procession, with white and haunting faces, 
the women of all ages and countries, faith- 
ful wives and loving mothers, who have made 
home happy, cured the sick, and forgiven the 
outeast, reclaimed the lost, whose very name 
has been a talisman to hold back from evil 
the tempted soul, among them those whom 
grief has touched perhaps, but has purified 
—these souls must pass before his vision, 
and with dark forecastings of the future for 
one who thus lightly arraigns as murderesses 
those faithful ones who, even though touched 
by sorrow, have not in ‘wilful ignorance,’ 
but in greatest wisdom, as conceded by all 
ages, made home what it is, 

“* By heavenly pity and sweet sympathy, 
By patient kindness, by enduring truth, 
By love, supremest in adversity.’ 

“Frances V. Hupsparp.” 

Another lady writes: 

“ Sir,—Referring to your latest injunction 
to spinsters that it is ‘better to marry a bad 
man and reform him,’ I ask permission to 
say that the risk is too great, as carefully 
collected statistics have proved that only one 
man out of every ninety-eight and one-half 
ever reforms. The accusation that any one 
who takes this risk is a fool is not easily re- 
futed. Another man possessing, perhaps, 
equal ability with yourself, in making wise 
remarks, said: 

“As the husband is the wife is: 

mated with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have 

weight to drag thee down.’ 

“Then, too, the Society for the Survival 
of the Fittest is emphatic in its protests 
against foolish females or bad males marry- 
ing at all, not to mention their marrying each 
other. According to the well-tested law of 


thou art 


heredity, the marriage of these two types can 
only produce fools and degenerates, classes 


number.” 
St. Matthew xvi: 12,13; St. Luke xv: 4, 7. 


The Family of an Undertaker 

WE have received the following letter: 

“Simr,—In your cheerful generalization 
leading up to a grave consideration of ‘the 
helpful little book’ entitled ‘The Funeral,’ 
you, one is assured, do an unwitting injustice 
to a business which is, by its very nature, 
harmless and necessary. You say, ‘We have 
often wondered how .it would seem to be an 
undertaker. Why say this? Why wonder, 
when you conclude your paragraph with this 
positive non-wondering statement: ‘ Gradu- 
ally they come to regard themselves as apart 
from other men,—and so, perhaps, they are, 
as a sexton is, or a hangman’? How do you 
know they so come to consider themselves 
any more than every man comes to consider 
himself as apart from other men, aside from 
his natural dependence on both the living 
and the dead? Who can claim that depend- 
ence in a greater degree than the undertaker ? 

“Then, O generalizer! ‘Of 
the undertaker’s home life we know practi- 
eally nothing. That is a very fitting con- 
fession. You place yourself beyond absolu- 
tion, however, by your questions following: 

“* Does he romp with his children?’ 

“Toes he ever have any children?” 

““ As a matter of fact, did any one ever 
hear of the son or daughter of an under- 
taker?’ 

“ Now, the children of Mr. Mould no doubt 
would have worn black mittens in the cradle 
if only Dickens had thought of it. But the 
Moulds were cheerful people. I am sure you 
are glad you met them. 

“Tt so happens that I once knew an under- 
taker who was a gentleman; a man who had 
the respect of the community in which he 
lived. He left a fair name to his children; 
and his fellow citizens, few of whom are now 
living, knew him for an upright, honorable 
man. Many of his personal charities became 
known after his passing. Those that are 
hidden may account for the smallness of the 
estate which he left. Those of his children 
whom I knew were certainly never ashamed 
of their father, nor the fact that his business 
was such as none of us would probably select, 
as a matter of taste. 

“His oldest son, of whom, of course, no 


you confess: 

















THREE LETTERS 


one has ever heard, carries on the business. 
Grandchildren of the men for whom the 
father conducted their last affair of conse- 
quence look to the son to do their own work 
when the time comes. He will do it; is do- 
ing it every day. He has not grown rich, 
as he happens not to be a Funeral Director. 

“Tle has no sumptuous chapel with stained- 
zlass memorial windows or other fashionable 
Hummery. So, Mr. Editor, if you want a 
cozy, comfortable funeral, large or 
small, I ean direct you to the right shop. 
So much for the oldest son. 

“The merry villain. 
Never have I known a more humorous, dar- 
ing fellow. Friends him without 
effort. Clever with his pencil and pen, his 
sketches and verses, written on margins of 
menus and the- 


nice, 


second son was a 


came to 


school-books, and, later, on 


atre programmes, are a_ well-remembered 
delight. 
“Tt was he that told the story, with ‘ac- 


companying sketch, of one of those funeral- 
going old ladies who, living in a populous 
parish, went to the wrong funeral and had a 
really good time. Then, finding that the fu- 
neral she desired to attend was coming down 
the street, she went to that, and had as good 
a time as the circumstances allowed. If only 
that serap of paper showing the church, the 
coming and the departing funerals, the old 
Frenchwoman and the fat Irish priest were 
in my possession, I would send it to you. 
“This same son attended a masquerade as 
a long, lank, black undertaker, with a neat 
black pasteboard coftin—decorations, skull 
and bones—under his arm. So little was he 


ashamed of the business that brought him 
his bread, butter, and gruesome jest that 
when last heard of he was high in the con- 


duct of one of our great railroads. 

“One of the very jolliest evening parties 
I ever attended was under his father’s roof. 
The undertaker, his wife, and sufficient small 
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fry to have satisfied our Chief Magistrate 
were on view early in the evening, as was 
sometimes the case in those days when the 
opening of a home to guests meant hospi- 
tality. I remember no black mittens or 
gloomy looks, only a good, jolly evening. 
“The daughter, who was beautiful, well- 
educated, and had inherited from her French 
mother and Irish father both charm and wit. 
has made what is called, I believe, a success- 
ful marriage. She was a delightful girl, and 
very popular with the young men and women 
who were fortunate enough to know her. 
“The place in which this family lived was 
a city where a real society existed long be- 


fore some of our more pretentious cities 
came into existence. The social tone was 
taken from old French families, some of 


them of historic name. When one of these 
old French ladies,- -they were all old, 
a reception it was as if the social kingdom 
of heaven were opened to the invited. The 
family of whom I am writing you took their 
place in these assemblies by right of birth, 


gave 


breeding, manners, and education. 


“Just how the younger generation are 
coming on, either in a social or any other 


They tell me that the 
old town has changed in these days of ex- 
travagant refinement. Probably the 
are all dead, and the old French ladies have 
dried up and blown away. 


way, I do not know. 


snobs 


“You happened, you see, to ask your ques- 
tion of a reader who had known one under- 
taker and his family. So, 
eraft with which I have no affiliation what- 
ever, and with which I desire no early rela- 
tions, I feel that I need send no apology with 
my reply. Instead, I wish to thank you, in- 
asmuch as the reading of your diary has 
brought freshly to my mind a pleasant fam- 
ily, almost forgotten. 


in justice to the 


“H. B. Kaye. 
“ Evanston, ILuinors.” 
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Gilman (Harper & Brothers), the author has 

given to the public a very valuable guide to 
the meaning of important symphonies, overtures, 
and tone-poems. Mr. Gilman is one of the best 
of the musical critics of to-day, and his atti- 
tude is a singularly just and impartial one. He 
bas no fads, he permits himself to be carried 
away by no illusions. The result is that the 
cultured men and women of to-day interested 
in music may safely accept him as a guide to 
what is best and most sane in music. 

Every boy should possess a copy of Harper's 
Electricity Book for Boys, by Joseph H. Adams. 
Every boy possessing it will gain from it a 
practical knowledge of electricity, and will be 
able to make experiments at home with much 
interest and at small cost. The book is much 
better as a gift and will please the boys more 
than the enormous output of fiction prepared 
this season for their youthful minds. 

Under the title Decisive Battles of the Law, 
Frederick Trevor Hill has put into a book, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, the studies which 
have attracted so much attention in HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE during the past year. It is a book 
that should be in the possession not only of 
every lawyer, who will feel a deep and personal 
interest in it, but of most laymen as well. For 
Mr. Hill writes with a vividness and interest 
that make these studies as interesting as any 
fiction. 

From Sail to Steam, by Alfred T. Mahan (Har- 
per & Brothers), is an excellent volume for those 
interested in naval affairs. Captain Mahan, who 
is one of the greatest living authorities on the 
navy, indulges in a number of personal reminis- 
eences in this volume which are of unusual in- 
terest. He also gives the history of the change 
in the navy from sail to steam power, and sums 
up the important results. 

Every child will be interested in the Peter 
Newell edition of Favorite Fairy-Tales (Harper 
& Brothers), a collection of the best-known and 
best-loved fairy-tales in all tongues—presented 
in English, of course—and illustrated by Peter 
Newell in his happiest vein. A novel feature 
of this collection of tales is that each has been 
selected by some eminent American man or 
woman of to-day as the tale which gave him or 
her the greatest pleasure in youth. For example, 
Mr. Henry James likes “ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,” Dr. 
Hadley selects “Jack the Giant-Killer,” The 
Hon. John Bigelow chooses “ Cinderella,” and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe asks for “ Beauty and the 
Beast.” Each of these, and all the other fasci- 
nating tales, are charmingly presented in the 
beautiful volume Harper & Brothers have pre- 
pared, and every page is decorated with marginal 


|: Stories of Symphonic Music, by Lawrence 


illustrations, in addition to the numerous full- 
page drawings made by Mr. Newell. Thousands 
of children will be made very happy this Christ- 
mas by this most wonderful of the modern fairy 
books. 

One of Harper & Brothers’ most charming 
holiday books is Gallantry, by James Branch 
Cabell, illustrated by Howard Pyle. The book 
is beautifully printed and bound, and is pre- 
sented in an attractive box. 

Miss Octave Thanet has written another novel, 
The Lion’s Share, published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. The story is a good, interesting, mod- 
ern tale, with a strong plea in it for the much- 
misjudged rich man, and with an element of 
mystery which will hold the attention of the 
reader from beginning to end. Octave Thanet 
has done no better work than this book 
contains. 

One of the most attractive books of the sea- 
son is Greece and the gean Islands, by Paul 
S. Marden, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company. Mr. Marden knows his subject thor- 
oughly, and his publishers have worked with him 
in producing not only an authoritative book, 
but a charmingly made and beautifully illus- 
trated one. 

An interesting book of the year is Mars and 
Its Mystery, by Edward S. Morse, a member of 
the National Academy. Professor Morse deals 
with facts rather than with theories; but his 
theories, when they appear,—as in the chapter, 
“What the Martians Might Say of Us”—are 
very interesting. 

The features scheduled for HArpPER’s BAZAR 
during -1903 are the strongest ever planned for 
a woman’s magazine. Of course the great leader 
is the composite novel, “The Whole Family,” 
written by William Dean Howells, Henry James, 
Alice Brown, Elizabeth Raymond Shipman An- 
drews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Elizabeth Jordan, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Edith Wyatt, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
John Kendrick Bangs, and Henry van Dyke. 
The interest of the publication of this unique 
attraction is greatly enhanced by the publisher’s 
decision to print the chapters without the names 
of their respective authors—thus giving the pub- 
lie the stimulating pleasure of guessing what 
author wrote each chapter. 

In addition to “The Whole Family” the 
Bazar has also secured a feature of surpassing 
excellence in the articles by M. Worth, the great 
dressmaker, on individuality in women’s dress. 
In reading these latter, one wonders why M. 
Worth has never entered the field of literatre 
before—so charming is his style and so delig 
ful are the incidents he relates with so m 
spirit. 
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The Coffee Drinker 


a few- hours after breakfast—just about the time a business 


man should be alert. 
That’s the reactior. from the coffee drug—caffeine. 


Coffee drinkers can realize how good it feels to be 
bright, elastic and assertive, when they quit coffee and use 


well boiled 


POSTUM 


for the morning beverage. 


‘*Therfe’s a Reason’”’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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th lhe “ane “ 
smeasOorresponding Odtlor 


Mrs. T. B.—Your idea of establishing a reading 
cirele to relieve the monotony of the little town 
in which you are now living is an excellent one, 
and [I am sure all your young married women 
friends will be very grateful to you. You speak 
also of a sewing society, but why not combine 
the two? For the first meeting, you might ask 
the ladies to come to your house on a given 
afternoon and bring their sewing. Then talk 
over the plan of meeting every week at one an- 
other’s houses, and reading and sewing together. 
Select some book that would be interesting to 
you all. I would begin with a volume of short 
stories and read one at each meeting. Take Ruth 
McEnery Stuart’s A Golden Wedding and Other 
Tales, or The Second Wooing of Salina Sue. 
They are charming Southern stories and you 
would all greatly enjoy them. This would not 
occupy too much time, and each member in 
turn would read aloud week by week while the 
others were sewing, and in this way all would 
take part. If you meet in the afternoon, you 
could serve tea or chocolate, toasted crackers, or 
lettuce and cress sandwiches. You should make 
it a rule never to have more than that, because 
each member would feel obliged to offer as much 
as her neighbors had, and soon the light refresh- 
ments would come to be a burden. Perhaps once 
a month you might have the meeting in the eve- 
ning and invite the husbands. This would furnish 
an opportunity for all to become better ac- 
quainted, and you could entertain them by play- 
ing games—telegrams, for instance, or dumb 
crambo. The refreshments could be sandwiches 
and coffee or lemonade punch, or better still, a 
Welsh rabbit. If you find the members care for 
the reading, later you could take up more serious 
books. The history- of your own State is as 
interesting as a romance, and it has been written 
about often and interestingly. The Bazar will 
be glad at any time to offer suggestions about 
books and how to obtain them, and even to direct 
the reading should you wish it. 

Mrs. A. P. D.—One of the most wholesome 
creams to use on the face in order to make it 
fuller is cocoa butter, which may be procured at 
any druggist’s. It makes it a little more agree- 
able to mingle with it a few drops of any per- 
fume you prefer—violet, white rose, heliotrope, 
or whatever it may be; this you can do yourself, 
or the druggist from whom you buy the butter 
will do it for you. Much depends on how the 
butter is applied, and first of all the face must 
be bathed in warm water, since this, of course, 
opens the pores of the skin. Then take a piece 
of the butter not larger than a cherry and rub it 
on the face very slowly, but so thoroughly that 
it sinks well into the skin. You will find also 























that this treatment will be helpful in removing 
wrinkles, but it is necessary to be very system- 
atic, and the butter should be applied certainly 
every other night, and preferably every night. 
Another excellent thing to do before bathing the 
face in warm water is to steam it; this may be 
done by holding the face over a basin filled with 
boiling water, covering the head with a towel in 
order to confine the steam. It softens the skin. 
If there are any other questions you would care 
to ask in regard to the care of the skin, or of 
ways to increase or reduce flesh, the Bazar will 
be very glad to answer them. 

Miss D. W.—The matter of feeing in this coun 
try is a trying one since there is no fixed rule 
about it, but certain fees and the time of giving 
them have become usual, and will be satisfactory 
to the person feed. The fee for a waiter in a 
dining-car is twenty-five cents after each meal, 
and the same for the porter in a sleeping-car after 
a night’s journey. If you travel several days 
and nights, fifty or seventy-five cents would be 
the customary fee. If the porter has been : 
especially attentive to you, and you have had to 
call upon him for a good deal of service, a dollar i 
would not be too much. You fee the porter just 
before leaving the train. It is entirely optional 
whether you register at a hotel when you are 
only dining and do not intend to stay the night. 
tut some hotels ask their guests to do so, and 
you would be guided by what seemed to be the 
custom of the place. In declining membership 
in a club, you would write to either the secretary 
or the chairman of the membership committee, 
and the correct form would be: 


My DEAR Miss I regret that I am un- 
able to accept membership in the ——— Club, and 
thank you for the courtesy of proposing my name. 

Sincerely yours, 








In accepting or refusing an invitation to become 
an officer in a club, your note should be in this 
form, and addressed to the secretary, unless 
another officer issues the invitation: 





My pDEAR MISs I greatly appreciate the 
honor of being asked to serve as an officer in 
the —— Club, and regret that other duties 
make it necessary for me to decline. 





Or: 


It gives me great pleasure to accept the in 
vitation of your committee to serve as an officer 
in the —— Club. I appreciate the honor. 

Sincerely yours, 
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A LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


and the Great Establishment Behind It 


A guarantee is of value only in proportion to the 






aot . - strength and reliability of the company behind it. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction 


lf anything you order from us is not 
satisfactory, you may return it at our ex- 
pense and we will immediately refund 
your money. 

YOU TAKE NO RISK WHATEVER 


For over nineteen years we have satisfactorily filled 
the mail orders of thousands of ladies in all parts of 
the United States, many of whom now patronize us 
exclusivel y— 
proof positive 
that we do all we 
claim and that 
we keep our 
promises. 


Handsome Spring Suits 
NEW YORK STYLES $6 to $25 


There is a style about our garments that distinguishes 
the wearer as a woman of good taste. Everything that 
“we offer is strictly in accordance with the latest New York 
fashions. All our materials are in this season’s newest 
weaves and colors. 

Our new Spring Catalogue and Samples, sent free, will 
convince you that our system is the most economical 
and convenient way to purchase Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s wearing apparel. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 63 new Spring styles in Visiting 
Dresses and Tatlor-Made Sutts, which we make to measure. 


Visiting Dresses. . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . . $7.50 to $25 


Our Catalogue also illustrates and describes a complete 
line of Ladies’ Ready-Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits, Skirts, Rain-Coats, Silk Coats. 
Separate Jackets, Shirt-Waists, Muslin and Knit Under- 
wear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, Sweaters, 
Neckwear, Belts, etc.; also a beautiful line of Misses’ Wash 
Dresses, Confirmation Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits ; 
Children’s Dresses; Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and Caps. 





We prepay postage Or ¢£ upressage on anything vou order fri m us to any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for our New Spring Catalogue, sent free by return mail, and if you desire sam- 
ples of materials for a Tailor-Made Suit or Visiting Dress, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 West 24th Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World No Agents or Branches 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 








Mrs. M.—The Bazar is glad to hear from you 
again, and to answer your question as to suit- 
able and attractive party dresses for your two 
young girls. White is always pretty, and may 
be made dressy with colored ribbons. One gown 
I would have of white silk muslin—it cleans 
easily and wears well—made with a full, round 
skirt with twe broad, bias folds of the material 
at the bottom. A baby waist would be pretty, 
with kimono sleeves, edged with a bias fold like 
that on the bottom of the skirt, only narrow, and 
worn with a guimpe of white all-over lace or 
embroidery. Have knots of pink or blue ribbons 
on the shoulders, and a sash, tied with big bow. 
ends caught to the waist like the Japanese bows, 
would finish the dress nicely. The other gown 
would be pretty in a pale pink silk muslin, with 
a broad bias band of pink liberty silk at the foot 
of the round skirt. A surplice waist, sleeveless, 
and worn with a white lace guimpe, would be 
stylish, and a girdle of silk like tne fold on the 
skirt would complete the dress. If you care to 
catch the surplice folds of the waist to the 
sleeves of the guimpe with small, artificial rose- 
buds, and have a few clusters on the skirt just 
above the silk fold, the effect is very good. 
When two young girls are together a good deal, 
the French custom of dressing one in pink and 
one in blue, the gowns being made exactly the 
same way, is a pretty one. 

Miss A. S.—The following are two styles of 
dress suitable to be worn for a costume at a 
Pierrot and Pierrette ball. One is of some black 
and some white material. The back of the skirt 
should be of the black material, the bodice and 
the front of the skirt of the white. The bodice 
should. be open, heart-shaped, over a_ lace 
chemisette, and with a wide pleated frill at the 
throat, and also one at the waist. These pleats 
should be about two inches wide. The hat may 
be either white over a black skull cap, with two 
red feathers, or a round white cap with pompons. 
The long gloves worn with this gown should be 
white, but the stockings must be one white and 
ene black. The other style of gown is made 
entirely of white. The bodice is as described 
above with long pendant sleeves, or a_ blouse 
made so as to fasten diagonally back and front 
with either white or black pompons. Then the 
usual pleating at the waist, and the ruff at the 
throat. Any modifications you may care to make 
will be allowable, but these are the usual styles. 

Mrs. A. A. H.—The following is a simple and 
satisfactory recipe for mayonnaise: first of all, 
place on the ice, an hour before using, the bottle 
of salad oil and the soup-plate in which you will 
make the mayonnaise. Both should be perfectly 
cold when you use them. When you are ready to 
begin separate the yolk of an egg from the white, 
placing the yolk in the soup-plate. To this add 
a small teaspoonful of mustard, a pinch of salt, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of red pepper, and 
then begin pouring in the oil. This is the most 
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important part of making the dressing, and great 
care must be used in not allowing but a few 
drops of oil to be poured out at a time, con 
stantly stirring the mixture with a silver fork. 
As the dressing begins to thicken, you can pour 
the oil a little faster, but if too much is put in 
at once, the dressing will curdle. One egg 
sufficient ior a pint of dil, and this will make a 
good-sized bowlful of dressing. In order to thin 
the mayonnaise, add the juice of a half or whole 
lemon, and you will be able to judge the quantity 
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you need. Some people use vinegar, but the 
lemon juice gives the more delicate flavor. 


When the dressing is the proper consistency, add 
the white of the egg, which shall have been well 
beaten. The mayonnaise may be kept on ice for 
several days, but should be beaten up lightly 
with a fork before serving. If the dressing 
should curdle—it will not if proper care be taken, 
—just set it aside and begin all over again, then 
add the curdled part to the new mayonnaise, 
which will entirely absorb it, and so nothing will 
be wasted. Silver may be cleaned by putting 
washing-soda into boiling water, and the propor 
tion is a small half-teacupful of soda to a 
quart of water, but the result is not very satis- 
factory. The soda will not harm the silver, but 
it does not act as quickly as ammonia, nor clean 
the silver as well. Cleaning powder moistened 
with alcohol will give the brightest polish. 

Mrs. R.—The Bazar is always glad to hear 
from so loyal a subscriber, and I hope will be 
able to be of service to you. You will find it to 
be more satisfactory to consult a music publisher 
direct in regard to securing for you a suitable 
person to whom you could submit your lyrics 
with a view to having them set to music. I am 
sending you by mail the name of a thoroughly 
reliable publisher, who will give you any in- 
formation in a musical way that you may wish. 

Miss FE. McM.—The best recipe the BAzar 
knows for filling rose-jars comes from the South. 
Into each jar put first a layer of rose leaves and 
sprinkle a little salt upon them; then another 
layer of leaves, and so on until the jar is filled, 
but all through the different layers scatter 
various kinds of spices, for it is these which 
help give the rose leaves such a delicious fra- 
grance. You will be governed by the size of your 
jars as to the amount of spices to use, but you 
will find that a little is effective, and the occa 
sional sprinkle of salt keeps the rose-leaves fresh 
and sweet. 

Mrs. J. B. W.—The following is a simple 
method for keeping bright silver which must be 
kept in boxes or safes. If the silver is wrapped 
in flannel or put into flannel bags, place in each 
wrapping or bag a small piece of camphor gum 
about the size of a walnut. At the end of three 
or four months when taken out the silver will be 
found to be bright, and if polished lightly with 
a cloth will be ready for use. If paper is used, 
slip the piece of camphor in a fold. 
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Extra Thick 
$30.20 

French Edge > 
MATTRESS 


$1850 


Delivered 


if you have an 
Ostermoor Catalogue, 
“The Test of Time, at home, 
see page 139, as shown | 4° 












Catalogue Maiied Free if You Wish ae. A 

Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. widé, 6 ft. 4 in. long, i# one or two parts, 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, French Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—finest quality, pink, blue, 
yellow, green or lavender, plain or figured. High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, striped in linen effect, or the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe 
Herring-bone Ticking. 

These Mattresses are the very softest and most luxurious we can make, built in the daintiest possible - 
manner by our most expert specialists; represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR 
merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain both in price and quality, 


Price *18.2 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C, O. D, 


Buy of Your Ostermoor Dealer 


If he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, in two parts, 
costs $15.50. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 
15 lbs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer 
covering, and is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘“The Test of 
Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illus- 
trated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co,, Ltd,, Montreal 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of 
color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there will 
no time for correspondence. 


This advertisement will not appear again. 


























Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is tow large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though aot for publication 


CAMBRIDGE.—Yes, Sunday afternoon, or even 
evening, nmrusicales are in vogue, ‘but they are 
supposed to be less formal entertainments than 
week-day functions. If you want an informal 
musicale have it Sunday afternoon, and send, 
for invitations, your visiting-cards with the date 
and hour written in one corner and “ Music” 
in the other. To all the guests whom you want 
to perform, you should certainly write personal 
notes of request and ask them to make their 
own selections, so that you can arrange a pro- 
gramme before the occasion. When all have 
come let them take their seats informally— 
you must provide seats for every one—and have 
the performers by themselves, so that there need 
be no confusion when their turns come. Yes, 
you may thank the performers after they have 
played or sung; but I think it would be better 
for your husband to escort them to the piano. 
He may be the one to open the entertainment. 
Have passed, in the intervals between the per- 
formances, some cool drink—a mild punch or 
rich lemonade—and after the music is over 
have the refreshments served from a table in the 
dining-room. You may ask two of your friends 
to help you—one pouring chocolate at one end 
of the table, the other pouring tea, and you can 
have, besides, dainty sandwiches, salad, and ices, 
and coffee last in after-dinner cups. Your serv- 
ants may assist in passing the articles to the 
guests, who may stand informally about the 
table and help themselves. All the suggestions 
will be correct for a week-day as well as a 
Sunday entertainment; the only difference is 
that the Sunday affair is supposed to be more 
informal. 

B. D.—You do not say what kind of entertain- 
ment your “farewell” to the senior class is to 
be, but from your expression, “while at the 
table,” I take it that a supper is what you de- 
sire. The color of the seniors might be used 
throughout, as the entertainment is for them. 
Have table decorations of green and white, a cen- 
trepiece of white tulips or narcissuses, or some 
other white spring flower arranged in the form 
708 outlined in green. Have a tiny class flag 
or pennant, made of white silk or flannel, mounted 
on a green pencil for a staff, and with green 
paper letters ‘08 pasted on it, at each plate. 
Besides this, have a place-card, and on it write 
a verse for each guest—something amusing 
and on class topics, if possible. Then, during 
the supper, let each guest be called on to read 
her verse, one after another at intervals, if 
there is any stiffness or silence. For a menu 





_have bouillon, creamed lobster, chicken croquettes 


and pease, sweetbread salad, ices and cake. You 
can omit the salad or the bouillon or the lobster, 
if you desire a simple menu. After supper have 
a “swap”-party. Each guest should be re- 
quested, in the invitation, to bring “ several 
articles for which she has no further use.” 
These should be tied up in white paper with 
green ribbon; and then, after supper, the “ swap- 
ping” begins, the packages being opened after 
the first “swap.” Articles having school asso- 
ciations, of course, are preferable; but none 
should be of any particular value. The “ swap- 
ping” can go on indefinitely, two for one, or in 
any ratio; but when a halt is at last called three 
judges are appointed, and the person having 
accumulated the most articles by “ swapping,” 
or “swapped” to the best advantage, should 
have a large green medal on a white ribbon to 
hang around her neck. 

M. B.—At either a church or house wedding 
the only expenses that the groom has are the 
wedding fee for the minister, the bride’s and 
bridesmaids’ bouquets, the ushers’ and best man’s 
boutonniéres, and the carriages that the ushers 
use and that he uses when he comes to the church 
or house and that he uses when he leaves with 
his bride; all the other expenses are borne by 
the bride’s parents. The groom usually gives 
his ushers and best man some souvenir of the 
wedding, and he often has a dinner or supper 
before the wedding for them. The bride’s parents 
pay for opening the church, the music at the 
house and church, all the flowers and decorations, 
and all the carriages used by the bride and her 
attendants. The bride usually, also, gives her 
attendants some pretty little souvenir. 

Marta.—A fan-tan contest is played with 
cards. The game is supposed to have originated 
in Japan. The idea is for a number of players 
to sit around one table—the best number is four, 
and not more than six should play at the same 
table. The cards are dealt, and all who have 
sevens of any suit lay them down in the middle 
of the table. On one side of a seven is laid an 
eight, on the other side a six; the object is to 
build up on the eight and down on the six. Each 
has a number of chips—the same number—and 
whenever any one is unable to play he puts a 
chip into the pool in the middle of the table. The 
first one out gets all the chips and as many 
chips from each other player as he has cards 
remaining in his hand. Whenever any one has 


fifty chips he wins. You will find this a very 


jolly game and excellent for a Japanese party. 
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From Grapes 


comes the active principle 


of 
Royal 
BAKING POWDER 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream cf Tartar 


Tnsures healthful food | 


Royal safeguards your food against Alum or 
Phosphate of Lime— injurious substances used in 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and t#vartably accompanying cach letter with a plan. 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
The plans need not be well drawn. 


it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 





BuNGALoW.—Your bungalow is full of pos- 
sibilities. It is a great pleasure to make sug- 
gestions for furnishing it, especially since your 
ideas about soft, rich Oriental colors are so 
artistic. 

If you are not afraid of monotony, and I 
hardly think that there will be any danger of 
it, it will be better to treat the living-room and 
dining-room as one room. The opening between 
is so broad that they are practically one room 
even in construction. Stain the woodwork in 
these rooms a dark walnut brown, and the floor 
as well. A paper has been brought out this year 
which carries out the deep, rich autumnal tints, 
and will make a beautiful background. The 
figure is indistinct, but the effect is of two or 
three tones of rich brown with a touch of dull 
green and also of a warm reddish tint. The 
curtains, with this paper, may be either écru, 
dark brown, or green. I would suggest a soft 
linen hanging straight to the sill. The rugs may 
be either dark brown or dark green. You can 
have large rugs made of plain filling, with 
smaller rugs in the soft Oriental colors. These 
may then be bought by degrees. The furniture 
may be either dark brownish mahogany or fumed 
oak. The fumed oak is, of course, less expensive, 
and you will find it just as harmonious. The 
furniture and the woodwork should harmonize 
perfectly. You must have a large table for a 
reading-lamp in the living-room, bookcases, a 
couch, and several large comfortable easy-chairs. 
A window-seat would be attractive if you have 
a space adapted to it. The furniture covering 
should match the curtains in color. A _ printed 
linen with a tan background, and a grape design 
in dull red and browns, would be very beautiful 
in this room used for pillow coverings, etc. 

The little bedroom opening off the living-room 
should have a plain light-fawn paper. With it 
use curtains of India print with an écru ground 
and an Indian-red pa!m-leaf design. The rugs 
should be dark brown, hand-woven, with dashes 
of Indian red in the border. .The furniture may 
be fumed oak or mahogany, and the woodwork 
dark brown. 

MissourI.—I would advise you to have your 
house painted either white with green blinds, 
which is always attractive for a Colonial house 
and characteristic as well, or yellow with white 
and dark green trimmings. 

The shades throughout the house should be 
either écru or buff. 

If you have the woodwork in the living-room, 












dining-room, and vestibule stained a _ golden 
brown do not have it finished with a high polish. 
The old English furniture is very beautiful. 
That will undoubtedly have a dull finish also. 
Consider the color of the furniture very care- 
fully in selecting the stain for your woodwork. 
It should be a little darker than the furniture, 
but should harmonize with it perfectly. The 
leather chairs will be perfectly appropriate. 
Have green leather if possible. Paper the walls 
with a plain or self-toned fawn paper, and have 
the green rug you suggest. The curtains should 
be of green linen instead of écru, a shade of 
green that will harmonize with the rug and 
furniture. They should hang straight to the sill. 
It would soften the line of the linen to have cur- 
tains next the glass of écru net. This net need 
not be expensive. The linen will cost about 
ninety cents a yard and will wash perfectly. 
Have dark green porti@res of a heavier quality 
of linen or of craftsman’s canvas. 

In the dining-room adjoining have a self-toned 


green paper with a decided design in it. It 
should be one of the conventionalized floral 


papers, but the figure should not stand out from 
the paper. If it is the same color as the back- 
ground, simply differing in tone, it will not be 
conspicuous. Have figured linen curtains here 
in rich brown, green, and a touch of dull red, 
with écru net next the glass. The rug should 
be green and brown. 

In the vestibule have a paper like that in the 
living-room or several shades darker. Have a 
green and brown rug. 

Have a mantel in the living-room matching 


the woodwork and harmonizing with the old 
English design of the furniture. Dull green 


tiles will go beautifully with the furnishings. 

It will be better to paint the woodwork in 
both bedrooms ivory white, 

In the bedroom with the bird’s-eye maple fur- 
niture have soft, old-rose walls with gray rugs 
having dashes of old-rose in the border, and 
chintz curtains with a design in gray and old- 
rose. 

In the room with the mahogany furniture 
have either old-blue or willow-green walls, and 
green and blue chintz curtains. The rugs should 
be green and blue also. 

Have white ceilings in the two bedrooms, and 
a light écru in the other rooms. The ceilings 
must, of course, harmonize with the side walls. 

Paint the kitchen walls a light gray-green. It 
is the best color as your kitchen faces. 
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TAFFETA 


only emphasizes its a 


able superiority for all linings, 
drop skirts, foundations, etc. 

In Beauty—itis refreshing and 
brilliant, possessing a character- 
istic sheen and finish that place it 
on a par with richest silks. 

In Style—it is always season- 
able, embodying every requisite 
of elegance. 

In Durability—it outclasses 
silk three to one. 


In Price—far less expensive. 
Then can you think of any 


good reason why you should not 
use Heatherbloom? At lining 
counters in 150 shades; 36 
inches wide; 40c yard. There's 
but one grade; don't fail to see 


Heatherbloom on selvage. Send 
for Booklet. 














Ready-to-Wear Petticoats 


of Heatherbloom are sold everywhere in 
all the popular shades. Identical counter- 
parts of richest silk garments, but a third 
the cost. If not at dealer's, write us. 


See this label in black 
and white on waistband 


of each petticoat 3a” 














Heatherbloom is one of the famous 
Hydegrade Fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago Hydegrade Fabrics. 








What more could you ask than 
Hydegrade Linings offer — 
every weave, every quality, 
every shade, every price. 


Send for free Booklet,“ The New tthe Linings.”” A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York. 
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Dear Eprror,—* The Whole Family” is the 
most interesting feature in any of the magazines 
to-day, and you have added the’ final note of 
excitement by refusing to reveal the names of 
the authors in connection with their chapters. 
But your secret, I fancy, will not be yours very 


long, for even the most careless reader must 
recognize your first chapter. as the work of 
Henry James. S. F. 


BROOKLYN. 

Our correspondent has handsomely cleared her- 
self of the suspicion that she may be a “ careless 
reader.” The first chapter of “ The Whole Fam- 
ily” was not written by Mr. James. ‘ 

Dear Eprror,—Your BAzar is getting more 
fascinating every month, and the most fascina- 
ting of all its features now is “The Whole 
Family.” I submit that the author of the first 
chapter is William Dean Howells. No one else 
could “set the stage” so humanly and charm- 
ingly. y. R. 

ORANGE, N. J. 

Dear Epitor,—Before reading the instalments 
of “The Whole Family” I submit that “ The 
Father” is Mr. Howells, “ The Old-maid Aunt ” 
Mary Wilkins, and “ The Schoolgirl” Elizabeth 
Jordan. Am I right? A MERE MAN. 
Wait and see. 





Dear Eprtor,—Well, you certainly have sup- 
plied your big Bazar family with a subject for 
discussion for the next year in “The Whole 
Family.” Whether the Family’s affairs will 
develop into anything exciting enough to arouse 
discussion on social and ethical topics the com- 
ing months will tell. With such a list of au- 
thors, I’m sure they will. But surely for the 
world of novel-readers there couldn’t be devised 
a much more amusing diversion than such a 
discussion as is sure to follow the arrival of 
each month’s Bazar. 

And here I want to make a suggestion to all 
of the women’s current literature clubs through- 
out the country. Take the Bazar’s chapter of 
“The Whole Family ” for the topic of one meeting 
each month. Tell each woman to read the chap- 
ter, and, when she has made her guess as to its 
author, to read some stories by that author and 
study out the reasons why she came to her 
decision—the elements of literary style which 
point to the writer. What better study in cur- 
rent literature could she have? My club is going 
to do it. We are a club of college professors’ 
wives and daughters and sisters in a small 
“fresh-water college” town. We are all busy 


women who therefore have time enough to keep 
our minds alert. 

Of course I have made up my mind about 
the first chapter. 
lieve. 


It is by Mr. Howells. I be- 
My reasons are plain to me. It shows 
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just his simple, charming style of dealing with 
the every-day affairs of plain peeple, his kindly 


humor in talking of their provincialisms. Who 
else has just that touch? ae A. 


Dear Eprror,—That’s an 
ing list of authors heading the first chapter of 
“The Whole Family.” The book will be a big 
thing, without doubt. I am looking forward to 
reading it, but I am also looking forward to a 
most aggravating spell of curiosity from month 
to month. Any serial in a monthly magazine 
keeps one on tenter-hooks, and this will be worse 
than usual, I imagine, because each author is 
sure to leave his work in a critical situation 
for the next one to take up. Did Mrs. Cutting 
write that first chapter, or Mr. Howells? | 
am in doubt. My sister says Mr. Howells, but 
[ am not so sure BELINDA B. 


immensely interest- 


Dear Eptror,—When are you going to tell us 
whose guess is right about each chapter? If 
you tell us each time, it’s going to be easier to 
guess as the months pass, as it will narrow 
down the list. But if we’ve got to wait until 
next December [I foresee endless discussion. 
“The Whole Family,” in each household where 
the Bazar goes, will be drawn into it, and even 
our school children will be studying the styles 
of James, Howells, et al. But let the good work 
go on, I say, if it makes us read good books. 

Mary Brown. 


Dear Eprtor,—Henry James could never have 
written such a simple, straightforward tale as 
this first chapter of “ The Whole Family.” Be- 
cause you put his name last in the list of au- 
thors, though I think he stands first among 
American writers. I started with a conviction 
that he was the author of Chapter I. But 
much as I admire Mr. James’s work, it is not 
for its clearness and simplicity, but rather for 
the mental athletics he always causes me to 
undertake. You can’t read him with your mind 
in a relaxed state. You need all your think- 
ing powers to keep up with his subtleties. So 
I am compelled, to believe that you’ve really put 
the name of the first author first—and who 
more fitting to begin?—for even a lover of 
James can acknowledge Howells as a leader too. 
Am I right, oh, Editor? Please tell us. ° 

ALBANY, NEw York. a. = 


Dear Epiror,—My vote goes to Henry van 
Dyke for this first chapter of “The Whole 
Family.” I’m not clever enough to tell you 
why, but it seems to me that I recognize his 
touch here and there. I wonder if I’m right. 
I suppose you'll tell us soon. 


An OLb “ BAzAR” READER. 
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Don’t Take “Any” Soap 


“Watch the Results ”’ 


Drug Store Cases are full of Soaps. The chief 
difference between them is the wrappers. The Druggist 
cant discriminate—doesn’t pretend to—he knows that 


most Soaps are merely soap. 


It is to your interest to ask for RESINOL SOAP 
—and to get it. 





RESINOL is not like other Soaps. It is the most 
valuable and helpful Soap ever enclosed in a wrapper. 
It is the only Soap that feeds and nourishes the skin as 
well as cleanses it. It is the only Soap that contains 
RESINOL—the most healing and soothing skin emol- 
lient known to medical skill. 


RESINOL SOAP is at once a cleansing Soap, a 
healing Soap, a nourishing Soap. No other Soap can 





take the place of it. No other Soap can begin to 
benefit your skin as RESINOL SOAP can. 


Go into your druggist’s to-day and buy a cake of 
RESINOL SOAP. Insiston RESINOL. If he hasn’t 
got it he can obtain it quickly. Don’t take “any” 
Soap. RESINOL is what you ought to have. Get it. 








Buy one cake. Try it thirty days. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ITH any of the usual coat-and-skirt suits 
that are so universally worn now several 
blouses of one kind and another are 
needed if you are to have comfort, and not be 
always hurrying to freshen up the one and only 
waist that “belongs.” If you have two such 
suits—a last year’s one and a new one—some of 
these waists may be made to go with both suits. 
The wash flannels, wool batistes, simple silks, 
and louisines and lansdownes can be bought in 
various colers and in many combinations, and 
where you prefer to use a plain color you can 
introduce the note of the other color in trimming. 

For the silk blouses and the pretty little over- 
blouses which turn a lingerie or lace blouse into 
a part of a suit there are beautiful silks to be 
beught, or they may be made of some attractive 
remnant and some pretty lace left over from a 
worn-out gown. 

Two smart models are illustrated here, one for 
an overblouse only, and the other for a pretty 
silk blouse with lace yoke and undersleeve. Both 





Rose 
van 'y5 

NEW OVERBLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 662 

Sizes, small. medium, and large 


Price, 10 cents 
































SMART SILK BLOUSE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 663 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 15 cents 


are made as simply as possible, so the pattern 
may be easily understood by women and young 
girls who are making their first attempt at 
dressmaking. 

The overblouse has a plain back with narrow 
V-shaped opening at the top, around which the 
velvet band is laid. If your gown is brown you 
can make the overblouse of a lighter shade of 
brown, with a velvet ribbon or bias band to match 
your cloth. One and a half yards of silk or one 
yard of double-width material will cut the over- 
blouse. 

The second waist is made without a lining, but 
may be put over a lining if preferred. You will 
need three yards of single-width or two yards of 
double-width material for the blouse, and one 
yard of eighteen-inch lace for the yoke and 
undersleeves. 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 


I CANNOT tell you how happy I am that TeoHave 


e 
I have been able to bring health and Good Figure, 
strength to 30,000 women in the past . 
six years. Just think! this means a whole Vibrant Health, 


city. It is to my thorough study of anat- 9 
omy, physiology and health principles, and Rested Nerves g 
to my 12 years personal experience before 
I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. 
It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have done all this 
by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. 
If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 
I bring each pupil to symmetrical proportions and I teach her to stand and to wa/k in an 
attitude which bespeaks culture and refinement. A good figure, gracefully carried, means more 
than a pretty face. Nature’s rosy cheeks are more beautiful than paint or powder. I help you to 


Arise To Your Best! 


I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, personal 
loveliness which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives-—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife You Can Be Well 

A Rested Mother Without Drugs 

A Sweeter Io org any Dt 
Sweetheart 


your own room, I strengthen the 
muscles and nerves of the vital 
You can easily remove the fat 
and it will stay 


organs, lungs and heart and start 

your blood to circulating as it did 

q |removed. I when you wereachild. Iteach you 

Too Fleshy * [have reduced to breathe,so that the blood is fully 

15,000 women. purified, and the vital strength, 

One pupil writes me: gained by a forceful circulation, 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 relieves you of such chronic 
pounds and I look 15 years younger. I 
feel so well I want to shout! I never 

get out of breath now. 


ailments as 
When I began I was rheumatic and 

















Constipation Duilness 
Torpid Liver Irritability 


constipated,my heart was weak and my , ; loan) 

head dull, and oh dear, I am ashamed Indigestion Ne there ns one 
when I think how I used to look! I never Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
dreamed it was all soeasy,I thought I just Weakness Weak Nerves 
had to be fat. I feel like stopping every Catarrh 


fat woman I see and telling her of you.”’ 


I may need to strengthen your 
stomach, in- 


. testines and 
Too Thin? nerves first. 
A pupil who 
was thin, writes me: 


“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 
Iam so proud of my neck and arms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 Ibs.;ithas come just where I wanted it 
andI carry myself like another woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. Ihave not been constipated since 
my second lesson and I had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 
all right and I haven’t a bit of indiges- 


by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to make 
you realize that you do not need 
to be ill, but that you can bea 
vivacious, attractive woman in 
velurn for just a few minutes’ 
care each day in your own home. 

Individual Instruction—I give 
each pupil the individual, confi- 
dential treatment which her case 


demands. 
For ten cents I send you a card of 


























tion any more, for I sleep like a baby — correct poise for your dressing table 
and my nerves are so rested. I feel so A Corset is Not Needed and a booklet showing you how to 
well all the time.” for a Good Figure stand and walk with ease. 


W Md telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheer- 
rite me today fully tell you whether I can help you. I never treat a 


patient I cannot help. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 








Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 














HREE new models for those most accommo- 
dating waists that you need for use with 
your coat-and-skirt suits for winter and 

spring are illustrated. All three are made with- 
eut lining, like shirt-waists, but ii you prefer— 
and it has some advantages—the use of a lining, 
you can put the blouse on a lining in the regular 
way, or you can make blouse and lining separate, 
and tack them together in a few places so that 
they may be taken apart and the lining washed 
by itself. Many such blouses may be washed at 
home, but some must go to the dry-cleanser, and 
these cost less to clean if unlined. The Bazar 
lining pattern, which is well worth buying if 
you have none that fits you especially well, is 
No. 541. If you will spend fifteen cents for such 
a lining pattern, and take the time to cut a 
lining by it, fit it satisfactorily, and then alter 
your pattern by the fitted lining, you will find 
that it is time well spent and a saving of bother 


HARPER'S 
THREE SMART SPRING SHIRT-WAISTS 








BAZAR 


from another gown. Or, on the other hand, the 
parts that in the picture show a striped effect 
may be of cloth to match the suit, and crépe de 
Chine or louisine or thin wool batiste may be 
used for blouse and sleeve puffs. In this waist 
especially there are great possibilities for 
variety. If the bretelles and cuffs are to be 
made with the bias striped effect it will be best 
to cut a duplicate of those parts of the pattern, 
and cut each one in half after ruling on it with 
a pencil the lines in the way they are to go. In 
that way you may be sure to cut your pieces 
with the lines on the correct bias. 

The second blouse is simple in design and of 
only one material. The trimming may be two 
widths of soutache braid or narrow velvet ribbon. 
If you have only one width of braid you can lay 
two rows close together for the centre line, and 
to give the effect of a wider braid. In making 
such a blouse as this one without a lining it is a 





No. 664 


for the future. A perfectly fitted lining is the 
first step toward the satisfactory making of any 
waist, and if your lining is basted or pasted into 
shape, pleats being taken when it is too large, 
or an edge trimmed off where a seam has had to 
be taken in, the next lining cut by it fits without 
trouble. 

The first blouse may be made of two materials. 
If you have some material like your suit, for in- 
stance, the body of the blouse and the puffs of 
the sleeves might be made of this, and the 
bretelles or straps and the cuffs and cross-piece 
at the front might be of some contrasting ma- 
terial. A silk of the same color as your material 
with black lines through it may be used, and 
black velvet edges be put on the silk. Yoke and 
undersleeves may be of some pretty lace left over 


No. 665 No. 666 
THREE NEW FANCY SHIRT-WAISTS. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 15 cents each 


good plan to line the yoke part with thin lawn 
to give the flannel a little more body and to avoii 
a scratchy feeling over the bare neck if the 
flannel is at all rough. The yoke is nearly the 
same depth at the back as at the front. 

One, two, or three materials may be used for 
waist No. 666, aside from that of the scarf and 
girdle. Collar and cuffs may be of one kind, 
with undersleeves and chemisetie of another, 
while the body of the waist, the shield front, and 
the puff of the sleeve are of the same materia! 
as the skirt, for instance. With only a moderate 
amount of cloth like your suit left, perhaps you 
could buy some batiste in the same color, and 
make all the body of the waist and sleeves, or 
all but the shield, of this, and use the cloth for 
the collar and cuffs, 
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Harper's BAZAR PATTERNS 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Purchasers of patterns are especially cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money order, postal note, or check. 





Cut Paper PatTerns—New Over-blouse, No. 662, Price, 10 cents; Smart Silk Blouse, No. 
663, Price, 15 cents; Three New Fancy Shirt-waists, Nos. 664, 665, 666, Price, 15 


cents each. 


NEW AND OLD PATTERNS 


Each month several new cut paper garment patterns are issued, and you 
will always find on this page a list of these. Usually several patterns for 





embroidery or lace work are published also, and these will be found listed, 
with prices, here. For patterns issued in the past, and illustrated in past num- 
bers of the Bazar, please consult the catalogue, which will be sent free on 
request. A new catalogue is ready, in which only the patterns numbered 
from 500 up are included. Any garment patterns with numbers lower than 
500, illustrated in earlier catalogues, are now for sale at 10 cents each, but 
in many cases we have not a complete line of sizes, and we do not intend to 
re-order. Embroidery patterns are not included in this reduction of price. 
This old catalogue is out of print. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


The Bazar does not have patterns of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem especially well suited to general use among 





women of taste. When you see among the fashion illustrations any gown of 
which you would like a pattern, look first in the back pages of that number 
and see if this gown is illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. If not, write 
to us and we will tell you whether it is to be issued later, and, if not, what 
the price of a special pattern would be. In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker cuts a gown. A week. or ten days 
must be allowed for cutting such a pattern. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In ordering patterns, buyers are cautioned to be careful to mention size of bust and waist for a 





coat or waist, and waist and hips when ordering a skirt; also to write clearly the name and address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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BE FITTED TO A REDFERN 
THE STANDARD OF CORSET FASHION 





Corset design must quickly 
meet the dictum of dress. This 
season it is slenderness, straight 
in effect. 

Redfern spring designs are 
models of artistic originality, 
effecting form slenderness for 
average figures and approaching 
as near as possible to lithe, 
straight lines for every type. 

Stayed with purest Arctic 
Whalebone, curving to the form 
without losing its power to shape 
the fashionable contour. 

Attached to Redfern 


are the 
Security, 


Rubber Button Hose Support- 
ers—all metal parts of which are 
guaranteed not to rust. 

at all 


models 


Specially fitted high- 
class shops. 

Priced from $15.00 down to 
$3.00, according to materials. 


The Warner Brothers Company. New York, Chicago, Oakland. 

















PNEUMATIC DRESS 


FORM 


























































when inflated in your fitted lining 
REPRODUCES 
YOUR EXACT FIGURE, 


Upon it you can make your own gowns, 
or have them made by. your Modiste, 


without the tiresome “ trying-on™ process. 


One form will serve an entire family. 
When not in use, collapse and pack in the 
box base. Send for Booklet “F”—it's free. 


PNEU FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





See YOURSELF AS 
Orners See You 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention 


Harper's Bazar. 








